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BOSTON, JANUARY 18, 1923 


A Laymen’s Paper 


ITH SINGULAR PLEASURE we extend 

our unstinted congratulation to Zion’s Her- 
ald on its centenary. This journal is the greatest 
of Methodism’s periodicals, and in celebration of 
its anniversary its innumerable friends have been 
trumpeting its praises in every part of the earth. 
Probably no church paper compares with the Her- 
ald in far-flung circulation and influence. Method- 
ists are doing the work of the Lord in more remote 
places than any other Christian communion. And 
whither the church goes, goes the Herald. All the 
leaders read it zealously. There are many other 
papers in the church, but they are different. Their 
power is not so great as that of the Boston publica- 
tion, though we are by no means underestimating 
their service to spiritual causes. What makes 
Zion’s Herald distinct is its peculiar independence. 
It possesses its own soul. People disagree with 
it in this respect or that, but they know it is 
square, intelligent, and fearless; and that it loves 
the church too well to tolerate sloth, compromise, 
theological reaction, and especially the intimida- 
tion of the brave souls who would speak in freedom 
the onward challenge of truth. 

When Dr. L. O. Hartman, the present editor, 
remarked at the centenary celebration, Wednesday, 
January 10, that not once in his incumbency has a 
member of the Boston Wesleyan Association, pro- 
prietors of the Herald, attempted the least coercion, 
directly or indirectly, in editorial policy, though 


he has made mistakes in common with all editors,. 


he stated a remarkable commentary on the power 
of freedom in the progress of religion. We were 
able heartily and truly to say the same thing at 
THE RNBGISTER’S centenary, in 1921. Difference of 
opinion among readers? Yes, sometimes to the 
heating point,—and a very good thing. The safe 
way and the high way is to keep from tampering 
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with a policy of independence. Even when an 
editor may seem too hot with words, observing as 
he does so sharply the wrongs that need righting, 
one must discount it because of the cooling process 
of the printed page. It was a great Methodist 
philosopher, Borden P. Bowne, who said if he were 
editor of a church paper he would run amuck 
often, there was no other way to get results. This 
policy of truth-serving prospers at last better than 
the policy of time-serving. 

How has this great paper attained its unique 
eminence? That is the most interesting thing of 
all. The answer is terse. Laymen did it. It is 
the most remarkable example of lay wisdom, 
shrewdness, and devotion that we know about in 
Christendom. In 1831 the Boston Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation was formed for the explicit business of 
sponsoring the Herald, which had suffered usual 
infantile vicissitudes. They were all laymen. 
Their business acumen and care equaled their 
churchly loyalty. Their original building on Brom- 
field Street, Boston, acquired through many cumu- 
lative years, grew to be worth $400,000. They sold 
it and built the present magnificent Wesleyan 
Building, on beautiful Copley Square, and this 
property in a little while will be worth a round 
million dollars. All the years the paper has been 
brave and outspoken. Alone among its spiritual 
kin it stood for abolition, for example, and lost 
subscribers for its righteousness. But the laymen 
stood fast. They held up their editors’ hands be- 
cause they were clean hands and strong. When 
church journalism was a good business, the profits 
went to support superannuated ministers, and min- 


isters’ widows and children. To-day, the laymen’s | 


farsighted and successful investment makes the 
Herald self-dependent, asking never a cent from the 
denomination. Another day of financial prosperity 
is coming in church journalism, and the Herald will 
reap as it has sown. 


It was a mark of honor for the writer to sit as a 


guest at the centenary among these Methodists, 
these wonderful laymen, with their common human- 
ness, their unremitting warmth, their demon- 
strative spirituality, their sureness of faith, their 
genius for business, and not least, their mass power 
as members of a great corporate institution which 
spiritualizes millions of human beings even in the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 


While Creation Groans 


GAIN IT IS TO BE NOTED in a time of grave - 


anxiety that a distinguished American speaks 
wisdom in the greatest-of world problems. In 
this hour of our country’s indecision and separa- 
tion, Roland W. Boyden, unofficial observer on the 
Reparations Commission, gives us comfort. Mr. 
Boyden served as trustee of THn RecGister, it will 
be remembered, until his duties called him abroad 
for this service. He honors his country and his 
church by his consummate grace and competence. 
He has said that the “conditions imposed by the 
[Versailles] treaty” upon Germany “had been 
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demonstrated by experience to be impossible,” and 
the continuance of these conditions had already 
resulted in great loss of money to the Allies and 
would result in still further loss so long as they 
were maintained.” As we wait patiently, and some 
of us solemnly, for this nation to do something, 
e repeat the words of a careful observer of world 
affairs, the Boston Herald: “The eternal pity of 
the whole situation is that the United States of 
America is not taking any worthy part in this 
affair—is not exhibiting any real leadership 
among the nations. . . . We fail to give the 
world any help towards the peace for which 
the whole creation groans.” 


The New Japan 


NEW INFLUENCE is at work in Japan. The 

war talk of the past eighteen months has 
yielded to convictions of peace. Whatever the 
Four Power Treaty failed to do, it did not fail to 
change the attitude of the Japanese mind toward 
America. Japan now ardently seeks peace with 
the rest of the world. She has arranged with 
China for the return of Shantung, and all Japanese 
troops have been withdrawn from the Shantung 
railway, from Hankow and from Siberia proper; 
and the time is near when the few hundred soldiers 
remaining on Chinese territory will be recalled. 
The liberal power is in control. That it wields 
an influence is proved by the changed policy with 
relation to Korea, China, and Siberia. The new 
Premier, Admiral Baron Kato, went into office 
on the assurance that there should be a drastic 
cut in military and naval expenditure. The lib- 
erals have an ambitious program, and are receiy- 
ing wide encouragement in prosecuting it. Incor- 
porated in the plan is universal male suffrage, 
liberty of the press, including the privilege of 
denouncing military blunders and misdeeds, abol- 
ishment of the General Staff, support of the rap- 
idly growing labor organizations, the increase of 
equality, and the decrease of class. 

Japan’s problem, however, is far from solved. 
With wages and living costs at the peak, and with 
a $100,000,000 loan to China virtually lost, the 
nation, while it is emerging with new ideals of 
internationalism, is entering what seems like a 
period of economic stress. The country needs more 
than anything else enlightened leadership in order 
to apply the spirit of progress. As soon as the 
American people realize that Japan is no longer 
a militaristic nation, and know that danger of war 
has vanished, they will help Japan find herself. 
The time is at hand to establish permanent rela- 
tionships of peace and good-will between the two 
governments. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick has just 
returned from four months’ study of conditions 
in the Orient. He says, “The success of the Wash- 
ington Conference in dealing with some of the 
larger problems of naval competition, of naval 
bases, and of relations with China, which involved 
several nations, has made relatively easy now the 
solution of the lesser problems which involve only 


; the two nations.” 
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Jewish College Fraternities 


N CHICAGO, during the holidays, there were 
many conventions. Among them were gather- 
ings of divers Greek-letter society men from col- 
leges throughout the country. In this grouping 
was one fraternity composed of Jews. There are 
probably a dozen national Jewish fraternities. 
They have all grown up within the past twenty 
years. They flourish in the larger colleges of the 
great centers, Columbia University being the most 
important seat of their activities. That is a good 
thing, since admission of Jews to the older—shall 
we say Gentile?—-societies is virtually unknown. 
The condition of separatism is by no means to be 
accepted as right, for it is not right; but so long 
as the Jews go to college, and so long as they are 
in all respects just as human as the other members 
of the race, it is well for them to provide for their 
social needs and their love of the mystical by the 
forming of fraternal bonds. 

What strikes an observer of their coming into 
the Greek field is the result of their selection. They 
are unusual men. Another obvious fact is that the 
Jew in making his choice of fraters gets down to 
a basis of the individual’s merit which leaves out 
of account entirely the racial sense of solidarity. 
In the internal relations among Jews there is an 
intense individualism that we do not appreciate, 
because it does not show in the ordinary relations 
with other people where they are a unit for common 
progress and defense. 

And the most remarkable thing of all that one 
notes in these Jewish fraternity men is the un- 
mistakable signs of assimilation with non-Jewish 
people. In many instances they look not at all 
like the types of their race. They have fair skin, 
light hair, and blue eyes with little of that heavy 
cast noted in history and drama. In profile they 
are not distinguishable from Aryan sons. In both 
subject matter and vernacular their conversation 
is exactly like that of any college men. They move 
about with freedom from self-consciousness. They 
know this is America, and they enjoy and prosper 
in their rights. In the intensive cultivation of 
their liberties they have become clearly not less 
Jewish, but more catholic, in those fundamentals 
which should make all mankind one. 

We still have room for the distinctive things of 
all peoples, but the great law of nature speaks with 
final authority and says that some things are first 
and some things are second. For example, customs 
are not so sacred as progress, tradition is less vener- 
able than truth, racial loyalty is not to be compared 
with universal love. Nature speaks in humanity 
always in illimitable and universal terms, and a 
man goes on the rocks who tries to hedge himself 
within the finite. That is precisely why religion 
is the most tenacious and revivifying fact in life. 
Religion knows nothing but perfect terms. The 
Jewish students illustrate our meaning, and their 
Greek-letter societies are to be regarded as invalu- 
able means of this wider discipline, precisely as 
the like societies of other college men are develop- 
ing them into citizens of the world. We all come 
to look alike when we look at life alike. 
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A Battle in the War after the War 


Barly in the morning of January 11, 
France put into operation her separate 
attempt to deal with the problem of Ger- 
man reparations and the larger. question 
of world settlement of which it is an es- 
sential phase. When the reparations con- 
ference of premiers and experts broke up 
in Paris on January 4, the Allied. and 
associated powers that had won the war 
stood aligned in opposing camps. The 
conference had rejected the British pro- 
posal with something approaching scorn. 
Yet during the proceedings, Roland W. 
Boyden, the American observer on the 
Reparations Commission, had coincided 
in the findings of the Commission that 
Germany stood in yoluntary default. But 
he had coupled his coincidemce with a 
declaration which the French, Italians, 
and Belgians found “astounding,” but 
which the British delegate, Sir John Brad- 
bury, had consistently pressed upon the 
judgment of the Commission, without 
avail. That declaration was that the 
“Treaty of Versailles was impossible of 
fulfillment, and should be radically re- 
vised. The explanation by Mr. Boyden 
that this statement of the case embodied 
views strictly personal did not modify its 
significance, for subsequent hints from 
Washington indicated that the American 
delegate had spoken with the previous 
knowledge and approval of the State De- 
partment. Mr. Boyden’s point of view,. 
personal or official, carried no conviction 
to the French, the Italians, and the Bel- 
gians. The French troops under General 
Degoutte marched into the Ruhr Valley 
from several well-considered directions, 
on January 11,—the great—perhaps the 
decisive—battle in the war after the war 
had begun. 

+ 


Several revealing facts of temper and 
of economic strategy struck the eye as the 
initial engagement developed. The first 
was that in Essen, the center of the large 
post-war industry built for purposes of 
war and adapted exclusively to purposes 
of peace since the Armistice, the invaders 
were received sullenly but with perfect 
self-control. The second was that the 
French plans to obtain millions of tons 
of coal by intensive German labor in the 
Rhineland-Ruhr coal district were re- 
tarded at the very beginning by the with- 
drawal by the Germans of the entire 
human operative and distributing ma- 
chinery, the coal syndicate. This group 
of experts, with their operating force of 
about 500 men, had proceeded out of Essen 
just a lap ahead of the advancing French. 
They had gone to Hamburg and had in- 
stalled themselves in the offices of the 
post-war superman of the German Re- 
public, Hugo Stinnes. It became increas- 
ingly apparent in the first hours of the 
French occupation that the tie-up of the 
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Hugo Stinnes is more powerful in the 
grave economie strife with France than 
a whole division of the army was in the 
war, because he knows, with wizard-like 
insight, the coal situation and what his 
eountry can do—or at least will do— 
better than the Kaiser knew how far his 
subjects would go under his leadership. 
And Stinnes is in command of a battle as 
surely as Hindenburg was in France, with 
the merits of the situation very different 
in the judgment of the world 


coal mines was due, not to- the German 
government, but to an individual, the 
president of the dominating condominium 
of the thirteen condominiums that are 
running Germany economically—Hugo 
Stinnes. And it became quickly apparent, 
in those few opening hours of the blood- 
less battle, that all the resources, moral, 
material, and political, of Hugo Stinnes, 
were bent, not upon making the French 
occupation productive, but of thwarting 
it at every: point consistent with a de- 
clared policy of “passive resistance.” The 
Germans, it was explained from Hamburg 
and echoed in Berlin, would not actively 
oppose the French military or civil au- 
thorities at any point. The German pro- 
ducers—minus their brains, concentrated 
in Hamburg and at Bochum—would do 
just as they were told, but they would 
not do anything more. And the coal pro- 
duction ceased at once. The Germans had 
labored for scores of years to build up 
their coal and ore machinery of produc- 
tion and distribution. The French, start- 
ing from the foundations, would have to 
build up their own human machinery—or 
pay for the coal which they had formerly 
received as a part of the reparation pay- 
ments. 

English and American predictions that 
France by the occupation of the Ruhr 
basin would never accomplish the results 
sought by the French were quickly and 


dramatically justified, at least by appear- 
ances, three days after the ‘poilus had 
begun to pour into Hssen. The German 
coal syndicate responded complacently 
enough to General Degoutte’s command 
to confer with him in Essen. The ob- 
structive genius of Hugo Stinnes was 
frankly revealed at this interchange be- 
tween soldiers and industrialists. Speak- 
ing for the syndicate, Friedrich Thyssen, 
son of August Thyssen, Germany’s Andrew 
Carnegie, informed the French that coal 
shipments on reparations account had 
been discontinued “under orders” the day 
before, that the German Government had 
refused to pay the workmen in the occu- 
pied part of the Ruhr, and that if the 
French and the Belgians wanted coal, they 
would have to pay for it in hard cash 
ten days before the delivery of each ship- 
ment. Replying to the threat by Presi- 
dent Costé of the Franco-Belgian Mine 
Commission that non-compliance or ob- 
struction would result in immediate arrest 
and confiscation, Thyssen replied frankly 
that he was a German, that he would con- 
tinue to observe German laws, and that the 
only way for France to get German coal 
was to pay for it in cash ten days in ad- 
vance. As France sorely needs coal, M. 
Costé could see no workable alternative to 
the course peremptorily pointed out by 
Herr Thyssen, as the spokesman of Hugo 
Stinnes. France therefore faced the pros- 
pect of having to pay billions of frances 
for coal which up to the occupation of 
the Ruhr she obtained on reparations ac- 
count. It was an unprecedented situa- 
tion in the annals of post-war settlement. 
Many minds in Paris which were unani- 
mously bent upon coercing Germany by 
a military occupation began to contem- 
plate the prospect of an extension of 
the area of occupation to include per- 
haps the whole of Germany. 
+ 

In the meanwhile, on the day of the 
French entry into Hssen, an order from 
Washington recalled the American occu- 
pational troops from Coblenz. And a 
vigorous agitation began in Great Britain 
for similar action by the British war office. 
Most of the weekly reviews of London 
were bitter in their denunciation of 
“French imperialism,” and urgently de- 
manded the complete and formal dissocia- 
tion of Great Britain from aggressive 
action by France against Germany. Thus, 
at the opening of the first battle in the war 
after the war, liberal British and Ameri- 
can sentiment was solidifying against 
France in her great adventure. The two 
English-speaking and Wnglish-thinking 
nations were aligned against the French, 
the Italians, and the Belgians in the latest 
Gallic attempt to reconstruct the world— 
by destroying it. 8. 
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A Call fora Better Breed in the Ministry 


| ‘an ; WILLIAM LAWRENCE 


Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, a great 
leader of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, has set on foot a campaign for an 
endowment fund of. $1,000,000 for the Episcopal 
Theological Nchool in Cambridge, Mass. How 
wisely he sees the condition of the ministry of his 
denomination and all denominations is illustrated 
in the following article. For example, he says the 
way to improve—we should also say the way to in- 
crease—the ministry is to raise the standards of 
admission and graduation in the seminaries. The 
schools all over the country realize that there must 
be a stronger line of men to perform the highest 
and most difficult service in the world—the spir- 
itualization of the whole life, from center to cir- 
cumference, from the inmost piety of the indi- 
vidual to the statesmen’s reintegration of the 
broken and largely unguided world.—Tum Eprror. 


URING THE LAST TEN YEARS and especially 
since the war a panic has gone through the 
churches at the decrease in the number of candi- 

dates for the ministry and the younger clergymen. In 
response to this the Church is trying to draw into the 
ministry more young men. This is well, provided the 
young men are the right stuff. When in the midst of 
war the stress and strain is great and the ranks have 
been thinned, a nation may have to turn to the second 
and third class of recruits; but it is risky business, 
though necessary. Now that the ranks of the ministry 
have been thinned, there is great danger lest those in 
authority call in men of second- and third-class ability 

—pious, no doubt, but better as mechanics and clerks 

than as parsons. 

To be sure, the great body of the ministry, as is 
the case with the great body of the doctors and law- 
yers, must be men of only middle-class ability ; a college 
degree does not make big character. Even the middle- 
class positions, however, call for men of fine and 
positive character, of good sense and devoted life. 
Besides these men the Church must have in her min- 
istry to-day; as the world has in every other calling, 
a certain proportion of men of stronger type, who 
have been drawn out from the multitude by a process 
of selection and have been given adequate training. 
What the world needs to-day, racked and bewildered 
as it is, is leaders. The ministry needs the same. 
And the question before the churches is, How are 
these men to be gained and equipped? 

There ought to be a lift in the standards for the 
ministry all along the line, beginning at the theologi- 
eal school. Because young men do not know of the 

real opportunity for service and leadership the min- 
istry offers, many of the best of them, in seeking a 
eareer, do not consider the ministry. One way to 
get the outstanding young men is to raise instead of 
lower the standards of admission to some of the theo- 
logical seminaries. Theological seminaries have as a 
rule been too free in admitting young men to member- 
‘ship. And some in authority who have had the respon- 
‘sibility of commending them have been too easy in 
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passing almost any pious, well-meaning young man. 
The standard is rising, and there are in the several 
denominations one or more schools that insist upon a 
college degree for full membership. 

Another reason for the lack of sufficient leaders 
is faulty methods of selection of candidates. Preach- 
ing and exhortation are not going to draw young men 
into the ministry, but personal touch and leadership 
will. President Harris of Amherst once told me that 
he had preached on the ministry, and without success, 
so he adopted this line of action: after watching the 
students through the first three years of college life, 
in the early part of the senior year he selected half 
a dozen young men of such Christian character, de- 
votion, force, and leadership as would make them 
really effective ministers. He spoke to each of them 
personally, as a friend, with the result that a number 
of these young men thought the matter out seriously 
and finally made up their minds that the ministry was 
their calling. 

But the selection of promising men will not solve 
the problem until there is a more widespread realiza- 
tion that the ministry is a field of service that calls out 
the highest powers of the finest, most vigorous per- 
sonalities.. The American people do not realize this. 
One of the chief obstacles to many young men is the 
fact that their fathers do not want them to go. 

President Lowell said a few days ago that in his 
opinion the chief reason for strong men not entering 
the ministry is that they did not see in it adequate 
work. He added: “We who know the ministry are 
fully aware that it is a great calling and has within it 
the highest possibilities. The trouble is that the young 
men in college do not know anything about it, and 
the very kind of work that the minister has in hand, 
that bearing upon spiritual things, is so subtle, and 
spiritual experiences must be kept so quiet, that it 
is difficult to bring before young men a notion of how 
great the work of a true minister really is.” It is not 
the fault of the people that they are ignorant, but the. 
fault of the Church and of the clergy themselves that 
they have not taken the trouble to tell the story, and in 
such a way as to get it under the skin of the young 
men. 

Has not the calling of the ministry been somewhat 
over-academic; and are the tests for a young man 
entering the ministry of a right perspective? To 
put it by illustration: Two young men stand before the 
board of examiners to be tested as to their fitness 
for ordination. One is a vigorous, active-minded, 
somewhat impulsive young man, who has shown in 
college powers of leadership. He came to the theo- 
logical school in a spirit of fine devotion, but knowing 
practically nothing as to what the ministry technically 
stands for. What he wanted to do was in the name of 
religion to serve the people and he thought that in 
the Church was his chance. Facing the problems of 
theology in the school, problems which have got to be 
met somehow, his childhood faith received many a blow 
which he reeled under, and at times he did not know 
what he believed and where he was. Gradually, how- 
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ever, in the last year of the school he has been gaining 
a firm grip on the fundamentals of the faith. Still 
many questions and doubts hang about him. He is 
humble-minded, and he does not want to appear cock- 
sure. The result may be that the examiner will turn 
him down on the ground that he is not clear and firm 
in the faith. 

The other young man has never known doubt, or 
questioned. He accepted his mother’s theology, and 
later his Sunday-school teacher’s theology and his min- 
ister’s. He is docile, pious, but without force of mind 
or character. He is found to be orthodox; he always 
will be orthodox. -He.is passed by the examiner. 

It is only right to say that this form of test is 
not as frequent as it used to be. But what sort of 
ministry can the churches have if this is the kind of 
test? What becomes of the worth of strong charac- 
ter, spiritual experience, wrought out in stress of 
romantic devotion and of great sacrifice, even though 
the theology be off-color? May it not be that this 
over-emphasis of the academic is responsible for the 
opinion of many people that ministers may be all right 
in their theology, but they have not the stuff of which 
strong men, leaders and martyrs, are made? 


Monday Mornings — 


in the Parsonage 


I 
Letting Down the Minister 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


HERE ARE TWO well-known members of his 
| profession of whom The Minister likes to think 
on Monday morning. One is Lyman Beecher, 
the “Father of all the Beechers”; and he carries 
gratefully in his mind the picture of the great polemic 
“letting himself run down,” as he expressed it, on 
Sunday evening, after a strenuous day of preaching. 
Taking down the old violin and the venerable yellow 
music-book which had from the first relieved his se- 
rious labors, he would play to his children “Auld 
‘Lang Syne,” “Bonnie Doon,” and “Mary’s Dream,” 
ending with their special delight, a contra-dance, en- 
titled “Go to the devil and shake yourself.” ‘Money 
Musk” and “College Hornpipe” he had often tried but 
could not master; but he did complete the process of 
“letting off steam gradually,” and so securing sound 
sleep, by sometimes dancing a double-shuffle in his 
stocking feet, as he had learned to do as a youth, on 
the barn floor, at huskings. Considering the brand of 
theology he preached, The Minister hopes that his 
hearers had some equally effective way of letting them- 
selves down. 

Then the scene shifts to the parsonage cellar on 
Monday morning, where the genial hater of Unita- 
rianism and all its ways still further regained his 
poise by sawing wood. 

Phillips Brooks is the second preacher who brings him 
refreshment, especially in his reported meeting with 
Brooke Herford on Boston Common one Monday morn- 
ing. “Well, Herford, how goes it trying to make the 
world better?” was his greeting; to which Herford 
replied, with a sober shake of the head, “It isn’t an 
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easy matter trying to make the world better!” Where- 
upon Brooks threw back his great shoulders and with 
a hearty laugh demanded, “But isn’t it great fun trying 
to make it better?” 

The Minister wonders if in religious and reformatory 
effort we shall ever get much beyond this philosophy. 
He wonders, too, if there is not a hint here of an ex- ~ 
planation of the growing shortage of ministers. Once 
let it be known what the joy of spiritual adventuring 
is, and what is the acknowledged cheer and comfort of 
ministerial fellowship, and the attitude of young men 
toward the profession might be changed. May not 
the cure of souls to a broadly human and consecrated 
man be an enlivening and truly.recreative work? At 
least he for one believes that it can be. On a special 
shelf in his library he keeps his reminders of Sydney 
Smith, and Peter Cartwright, and Father Taylor, all 
devout and devoted men, loving fun and spreading 
always sanity and good cheer. To them he turns on 
Monday morning; or indeed to any master of the joy 
of living, whatever his profession may be, who can 
dissipate the mists of pessimism which are apt to 
gather and restore the poise of the commonplace. 
If it should happen that he finally comes to occupy 
a pew instead of a pulpit, he devoutly hopes that his 
minister will have a sense of humor, not unruly, of 
course, but well kept in hand, which like a buried 
river shall come to the surface occasionally to freshen 
the land. 

If, then, as a layman, he should ever take part in 
examining a candidate for installation, there are two 
questions he would want to ask: 

What is your opinion of the value in the pulpit 
of what Professor Fenn’ has called “the wet utter- 
ance”? : 

When on your first round of parish calls, if the 
Grim Sister with a Grievance should suddenly hurl at 
you a remark like this—If you want to pray, you 
can!” do you think that you could convey to her your 
immediate disinclination without shattering her faith 
in the ministry? 

Such are the thoughts that sometimes arise on Mon- 
day morning. ; 

The fun of being a minister, of trying to make the 
world better,—do we sufficiently realize this? 


~ God, Send the World a Man 


LEWIS G. WILSON 


God of the nations, send the world a Man! 

We've waited long and earth barbaric grown ; 

For since the era of the Christ began 

We've reaped the whirlwind where the wind was sown. 


Once more, O God, send us a Man whose soul 
Is not enslaved to life’s insensate hour; 

Whose soy’reign vision shall include the Whole 
And truckle not. to Greed’s provincial power. 


Send us a Man,\O God, that he may lead 

The exiled nations sold to sin and hate; 

That he their famished hearts with love may feed 
And raise their brutal minds to man’s estate. 


Send us a Man! His coming shall restore 

The sense divine to those who blindly grope 
Mid strife and tumult, and in vain seek power 
To ’stablish peace and the eternal hope, 


For ages now the world has sought to build 

On shifting sands where war’s wild billows roar, 
Oh, may the prophet’s word yet be fulfilled! 

Send us a Man, and war shall be no more. 
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SECTS WEAKER, RELIGION STRONGER 


This is the gist of the progress of the churches in fifty years, according to Rev. 


Six years ago, the Second Church in 
Salem, Mass., celebrated its two hundredth 
anniversary, and the occasion was one of 
great interest in church circles of that 
yicinity. On Sunday, January 7, the fine 
old church in Washington Square was 
again the scene of an interesting service, 
when recognition was taken of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the ordination to the Chris- 
tian ministry of its beloved pastor, Rey. 
Alfred Manchester, who has for the last 
quarter of a century occupied its pulpit. 
Rey. Daniel M. Wilson, for whom Mr. 
Manchester conducted a similar service 
a few weeks ago, presided over the gather- 
ing in Salem. Prof. Francis G. Peabody 
of Cambridge, another classmate, assisted. 

In this service the three Unitarian 
churches of the city united, and there were 
many friends present from surrounding 
cities and towns. There were also present 
many business and professional men of 
other denominations, who thus demon- 
strated by their presence the esteem in 
which the worthy pastor is held in all 
walks of life. For Mr. Manchester’s serv- 
ice to the community has not been con- 
fined, by any means, within the bounds 
of his own pastorate, but has extended to 
all circles of public endeavor for the wel- 
fare of the city and its people. Men of 
the old Salem Light Infantry Veteran 
Association, of which organization Mr. 
Manchester has been chaplain for many 
years, attended and brought a handsome 
bouquet. Another floral tribute was re- 
eeived from the church at Fairhaven. 

' Mr. Manchester was born in Ports- 
mouth, R.I.. November 16, 1849, and was 
educated in the high school, Pawtucket, 
R.1., and the Boston School for the Min- 
istry. He graduated from Harvard Divin- 
ity School. He was ordained in the 
ministry in the Washington Street church 
in Fairhaven, January 9, 1873, though he 
had preached in various pulpits near Bos- 
ton during his last six months in the 
Harvard Divinity School. Mr. Manches- 
ter’s classmate Daniel M. Wilson of Dover, 
“Mass., took part at the ordination. Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks, the poet, formerly of 
Salem, wrote an original hymn for the 
oceasion, and Rev. Augustus Woodbury of 
‘Beverly preached the sermon. The Wash- 
ington Street church afterward was re- 
placed by the beautiful Rogers Memo- 
rial Church on a near-by street in Fair- 
haven. SPs 

Mr. Manchester remained for five years 
in Fairhaven and then was called to the 
Olney Street church at Providence, R.I., 
where he preached for fourteen years and 
four months. Then he was invited to 
Salem to the Barton Square Church, and 
was its minister for four years and four 
months, when that society was merged 
‘with the ancient Hast Church, the Second 
Church in Salem, and there he has filled 
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the pulpit most acceptably since 1897. 
Thus he has constantly been in the service 
for half a century, with only short vaca- 
tions, and with only one extended illness, 
from which he happily recovered a few 
months ago. : 

At the fiftieth anniversary exercises Mr. 
Manchester preached the sermon from the 
text Leviticus xxv. 10: “Ye shall hallow 
the fiftieth year.” He said in part: 

“Few men have the privilege of cele- 
brating the completion of a ministry of 
fifty years in which there has not been 
a single day without relation with a 


REV. ALFRED MANCHESTER 


The marvelous changes during fifty 

years in the material world have been 

matched by the progress in religious 
intelligence and co-operation 


parish and at the end of which there is 
expectation of continuance of such rela- 
tion for some time, to come.” 

After detailing the history of his min- 
isterial life and services, Mr. Manchester 
continued : 


We live in a very different world from 
that in which I began my ministry. There 
were no. telephones, talking-machines, 
motion pictures, radio phenomena, nor any 
of the common applications of electricity 
to the world’s machinery which are so 
common to-day; indeed, in the town of my 
first settlement there was not at that time 
trolley-car, gas, public water plan, or 
sewer system. In view of these material 
changes one wonders what the possibilities 
of the coming century may be and one 
might wish that he stood at the beginning 
rather than at the end of a long period. 

There have been great changes also in 


Alfred Manchester, beloved, honored, and continuing minister of the grace of God 


mental, moral, and spiritual conditions 
during the past half-century. 

The great problem during this time has 
been the adjustment of theological belief 
and religious practice to the advance in 
scientific knowledge. The doctrine of 
evolution, which in some form has existed 
for centuries, has been generally accepted 
by progressive minds, and is, in general, 
thoroughly installed as the belief of those 
best qualified to judge of its value as a 
working theory. Professor Conklin of 
Princeton, in a lecture at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, recently said that there is no repu- 
table scientist in any department who does 
not think in harmony with this general 
position. At first the theologians were dis- 
mayed and thought that their work was 
to defend the old system of thought with- 
out regard to the new learning. It has 
been discovered, however, that the new 
learning concerns the method of creation 
and growth and may be accepted without | 
injury to the eternal relation of the human 
and the divine, the finite and the infinite. 

During this process of adjustment it 
has been a great privilege to live and 
work among those who have set no limits 
to independent thought and action, but 
who have been disposed to accept truth 
from whatever source it comes, regardless 
of its messenger. We have come to see 
that the conventions of religion may 
change and pass away without destroying 
or even weakening the religious life itself, 
Fifty years ago the Harvard Divinity 
School and the Andover School of Theol- 
ogy were in battle array against each 
other, but time has wrought a marvelous 
change and now they unite in peace and 
harmony to form The Theological School 
in Harvard University. 

A half-century ago each denomination 
was very insistent upon its thought that 
the world must be saved, if at all, in ac- 
cordance with its teaching. The churches 
were creedal, dogmatic, denominationally 
ambitious, and selfishly sectarian. What- 
ever of this spirit there may be in certain 
quarters, it is evident that a new spirit 
of sympathy and of common helpfulness 
has taken possession of the church in 
general. Organic unity is not to be ex- 
pected among Protestants for a long time 
to come, but federated action and real unity 
of spirit do exist in large measure. 

A part of the agreement when I came 
to Salem was that I should be at liberty 
to give some time to denominational in- 
terests. One result of this was that I 
spent twenty-four years as secretary of 
the pulpit supply committee of the Min- 
isterial Union. This has given me a good 
view of the character and practical work- 
ing of our ministers. At the beginning 
of this work I came in contact with some 
very prominent men in our ministry. 
“There were giants in those days.” Certain 
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men stood head and shoulders above the 
average. Such men do not seem to be 
as much in evidence to-day, but I am sure 
that the average ability and efficiency of 
the ministry in our denomination to-day 
is higher than ever before. I heard an 
old minister on a certain Sunday in my 
- boyhood, who, as he preached his farewell 
sermon after a ministry of more than a 
half-century, bewailed the fact that both 
Clergy and laity were sadly deficient in 
everything worth while, and that religion 
was on the downward track. If conditions 
had been as bad_as he thought, I am 
sure that religion -would) have perished 
long ago. 

I have no such feeling at the close of 
my fifty years’of service, nor do I fear 
in the least for the future of religion; 
it is only a question of who will make it 
most welcome in their time and share 
the blessing of promoting its interests in 
the world at large. Religion is not only 
our greatest source of comfort and 
strength, but also our greatest privilege 
of consecration and service. We may well 
congratulate ourselves that we have 
worked together in a time when the meth- 
ods of a destructive criticism and mutual 
condemnation have given way to the 
dawning of a better day of sympathetic 
fellowship among all truly religious peo- 
ple; when a narrow textual criticism has 
been succeeded by a reasonable and help- 
ful interpretation of the Scriptures of our 
religion. Men of our own fellowship have 
done much to hasten the coming of this 
day. This is acknowledged by leading 
men of many denominations to be a fact. 
It has been good to be of this household 
of faith and to have lived to see its work 
crowned with so large a measure of suc- 
eess and appreciation. 

I have never been sorry that I came to 
a decision so early in life as to what I 
wanted to do. I have often wished that I 
had been able to make better preparation 
for my work, but I have tried not to let 
any such regret discourage me nor inter- 
fere with devotion to the daily task. 

Schiller, in his “Wilhelm Meister,” has 
a passage which might well be heeded by 
any one who is thinking about his pros- 
pective task. He says: “I reverence the 
individual who understands distinctly 
what he wishes; who knows the means 
conducive to his object, and can seize and 
use them. How far his object may be 
great or small is the next consideration 
with me.” 

Fifty years is a long time to look for- 
ward to, but how quickly it passes in-a 
busy life! 

Three-fifths of this time I have spent in 
Salem. Thirty years is a long time to 
serve the same people as a minister of 
religion. There are still a goodly number 
left of those who welcomed me to the 
Barton Square Church and who together 
with the Hast Church joined to carry on 
our common work. There has never been 
a perceptible line of division between the 
two factors of the present Second Church, 
and we have lived in harmonious fellow- 
ship with our sister Unitarian churches; 


whatever may be the outcome of proposed « 


organic union in time to come, we may 
well rejoice in the practical unity in which 
much of our common work is done. I 
gladly welcome those who to-day come 
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from the First and North Churches to 
join in this service. 

I want to say a word of gratitude and 
appreciation to you who have been so 
closely associated with me in carrying out 
the purpose stated in the charter of our 
Second Church, ‘‘The Study and Practice 
of the Christian Religion.” This is a 
common task of pastor and people, and 
each has his own particular duty for which 
he is responsible. The pastor is brought 
into relation with his people in a peculiar 
manner. He meets all ages and all con- 
ditions of men, women, and children. He 
comes in contact, perhaps in a single day, 
with those who need sympathy, hope, com- 
fort, love, gratitude, and counsel. He seeks 
to line all up to a common center of life. 

To have had such a privilege for fifty 
years is to have been greatly blessed. 


After the sermon Professor Peabody 
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spoke particularly of Mr. Manchester as 
a spiritual-minded man of the world, and 
made pleasant mention of his family con- — 
nection with the old East Church. Rey. 
Theodore D. Bacon, minister of the North 
Church, Salem, dwelt on the broader spirit 
of fellowship between the churches 
brought about largely by Mr. Manchester’s 
influence as president of the Ministers’ 
Association, and the esteem in which he is 
held in all the churches of Salem, both 
Protestant and Catholic. Rev. Daniel M. 
Wilson, who presided, paid a glowing trib- 
ute to his old classmate and gave a 
touching description of the fifty-five years 
of loving companionship that has contin- 
ued between them. Each of the Unita- 
rian churches sent floral tributes, and the 
old pulpit, still covered with its Christmas 
greens and decorations, and flanked by na- 
tional and state colors, was very beautiful. 


The Kind of Man He Is ee 


Dr. Samuel Eliot brought the greetings 
of the Fellowship, and said: 


I do not find Mr. Manchester’s name 
in the Hall of Fame or in Who’s Who. 
I do not discover that he has ever been 


encumbered with undue riches or luxu-. 


ries, though he has’ evidently made some 
large investments in the love of the people 
he has helped. I do not suppose that he 
is distinguished for great scholarship or 
that he is an exceptionally learned or elo- 
quent preacher, but for these fifty years 
he has been one who has brought to his 
fellow-men the priceless gift of a more 
abundant life. He is a true Shepherd of 
Souls. By self-forgetting friendliness he 
knows how to get inside of that complex 
of good and evil, of selfishness and senti- 
mentalism which we call our real selves. 
By good-natured wit and ready illustra- 
tion he explains the .better parts of us 
to the worse parts of us. He has been 
considerate of our mistakes and at times 
conveniently blind to our faults. All 
through these busy years he has fulfilled 
the apostolic description of a real man, 
for we have found him to be ‘not slothful 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord, rejoicing in hope, patient in tribu- 
lation, given to hospitality.” 

In the pulpit he has never paid any 
homage to the flippaney or the sensational- 
ism of the times. He has not imagined 
that we are hungry for the re-discussion 
of newspaper topics dr eager to know his 
opinion about the latest headlines. He 
has realized that we come to church in 
the hope of getting something that will 
vitalize our spirits, enlarge and invigo- 
rate our lives, and interpret to us our 
own dreams and hopes. His thought has 
been, not “How does this sermon sound?” 


but “How can I help these men and_ 


women, and what comfort and courage 
ean I bring to them?” 

I love Mr. Manchester because of his in- 
vincible optimism. Professional formality 
and pretense have no connection with his 
sunny spirit. His gospel has been a gospel 
of good tidings, not merely of good advice. 
Too many parsons are inclined to preach 
a rather damp or foggy gospel, but Mr. 
Manchester’s sermons shine with the sun- 
light of his own conviction, or rather with 
the bright reflection of the divine good- 


will which he has caught in his own heart. 
Mr. Manchester is an adept in the love 
of the brethren. He has won and enjoyed 
many enduring friendships. He has been 
ready to practise team play and to do his 
part modestly and persistently. There is 
in our friend a consistent freshness of 
mind and heart, a wholesomeness of tone, 
and a buoyancy of spirit which befit the 
messenger of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God. 

Mr. Manchester did not need this anni- 
versary celebration to tell him of the re- 
spect of the community in which he lives 
and the affection of his brethren, but it 
ought to encourage all of us who are en- 
gaged in this curious and difficult work 
of the ministry. What career is there so 
rich and satisfying? Can we not all re- 
joice together that in a world where there 
are so many good and happy things to do 
it has been permitted us to choose the 
best? Yet I do not suppose that Mr. Man- 
chester chose his course. Rather he was 
chosen and commissioned for it, and he 
is to-day a witness of the little power that 
age has over the things of the spirit. He 
has borne testimony to the happiness of 
his own career. For these fifty years he 
has enjoyed to the full an elevating and 
rewarding activity. These years have 
witnessed a transformation in Christian 


“thinking unparalleled in history. Merely 


to have shared in so exhilarating a trans- 
formation is a substantial happiness. 
How fortunate, too, is such a life in its 
rich human relationships. No friendships 
are so real and true as those that are 
based on spiritual kinship. No sym- 
pathies are so satisfying as those founded 
on mutual service. Ministers meet people 
on their best side, and deal with their 
truest natures. A good minister builds 
his life, too, into the most indestructible 
of all human institutions, a Christian 
church. Few men have such opportunities 
of perpetual fruitfulness. The seed he 
sows comes to harvest in generation after 
generation of them that serve the Lord. 
From such a career we ought all to bor- 
row courage, and to recognize the fact 
that never before in all the history of man- 
kind did the right-minded, the self-for- 
getting, manly minister have such power 
for good as he has to-day. 


———— TS Se 
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The history of Unitarianism in Wash- 
ton is told in a new volume of 164 


Pe written by Mrs. Jennie W. Scud- 


der. The title of the book is “A Century 
of Unitarianism in the National Capital.” 
Tt is issued under the auspices of the 
Washington Chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. The Beacon Press of Bos- 
ton is the publisher. 

The author relates that “on November 


"4, 1921, the Unitarian church of Wash- 


ington, D.C., became one hundred years 
old.” But Mrs. Scudder carries the story 
well over into 1922 in order to bring into 
this permanent volume of church history 
the latest word regarding the new church 
and parish house now under construction 
at Sixteenth and Harvard Streets, 

The frontispiece is a drawing of the 
First Unitarian Church in Washington, by 
Charles Bulfinch, architect, whose name 
has been perpetuated because he produced 
the original architectural plans for the 
United States Capitol. In chapter one, 
“The Wirst Church Founded,” Mrs. Scud- 
der tells us that Robert Little became 
the first minister of the church. “Several 
had been drawn to Unitarianism by the 
preaching of Hdward Everett in the hall 
of the House of Representatives,” she 
says, “while others were English people 
who had been Unitarians in their native 
land and friends, there as here, of Dr. 
Joseph Priestley. Mr. Little was one of 
the latter. Mr. Little wrote to his friend 
Jared Sparks, then the Unitarian minister 
in Baltimore, ‘I am going on in much 
weakness, fear, and trembling, preaching 
to our fellow-citizens and others, and the 
numbers of respectable hearers increase.’ ” 
Ym the list of original members of this 
ehureh, shown by the appendix, it is dis- 
closed that the pioneer minister of liberal 
religion was fortified with substantial 
backing, because not only was Mr. Bul- 
finch one of his members and a trustee, 
but W. W. Seaton occupied the same 
positions in the church. Seaton was one 
of the publishers of the National Intel- 
ligencer, and the elder Joseph Gales and 
his son Joseph, associated as proprietors of 
the paper,. were among the original mem- 
bers. The membership was enriched by 


_ the names of John Quincy Adams, John 


Cc. Calhoun, William G. Elliot, John F. 
Webb, ©. 8S. Fowler, Judge William 
Granch, Moses Poor, N. P. Poor, G. F. May, 
Norah Fletcher, Richard Wallach, Seth 
Hyatt, C. Andrews, C. Robinson, Pishey 
Thompson, Thomas Bates, A. B. Waller, 
Thomas C. Wright, M. Claxton, 8S. Frank- 
lin, William Cooper, P. Mauro. 

This was a formidable array of the 
first citizenry of Washington a century 
and many of the names are preserved 


to-day. 
“The church was ait established with- 
mppine excitement in orthodox circles,” 


-actor, 
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says the author. She relates that William 
Ellery Channing, aided by Mr. Sparks and 
Mr. Little, finally “cleared the theological 
atmosphere.” 

The first Unitarian church building was 
dedicated in June, 1822. It stood on the 
corner of Sixth and D Streets and was 
used until 1877, when the new All Souls 
Church wa’ built at Fourteenth and L 
Streets. 

President John Quincy Adams was a 
stanch member of the First Church, as 
was also President Millard Fillmore at a 
later period. Among the famous ministers 
of the early church was Edward Everett 
Hale, who served for a few months in 
1844 and 1845. Samuel Longfellow, an- 
other of its ministers, we are told, “became 
one of the denomination’s best-known min- 
isters.” 

A chapter under the title “The Shadow 
of Slavery” begins with the ministry of 
Moncure D. Conway, in 1855. Mrs. Seud- 
der says of him: “Probably no greater 
enthusiasm ever inspired a minister... 
than that of the young Virginian, born in 
1832, who, having overcome tradition by 
reason, in both religion and polities, was 
fired by such a zeal for absolute right as 
to make him intolerant of compromise and 
possibly impolitic in method. His utter- 
ances on the slavery question brought 
about his dismissal as minister.” After 
reviewing briefly the history of the de- 
posed minister, and expressing consider- 
able admiration for him, the author con- 
cludes that to many of his parishioners 
he remained always “the lovable friend, 
to the world he was the radical and some- 
what eccentric thinker, the impulsive 
the interesting writer, who must 
in fairness be set down as ‘one who loved 
his fellow-men.’ ” 

William Henry Channing, nephew of 
William Ellery Channing, became the min- 
ister in 1861. We are told that “to the 
anti-slavery question, to woman’s rights, 
to socialism and transcendentalism, he 
gave himself with a zeal not exceeded by 
that of the leaders in these matters.” He 
became chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Meanwhile the Unitarian church was 
offered to the Government and accepted 
as a hospital during the war, and the 
congregation met temporarily in the hall 
of the House of Representatives. The 
board of managers of the church issued a 
circular, upon resuming the use of their 
own quarters, in which they declared their 
“sanctuary” was “made dearer. than ever 
by deeds of charity in which it had been 
the privilege of many of our friends and 
members to participate.” In this chapter 
we also find this enlightening state- 
ment: “Captain Frank EB. Brownell, who 
in the first days of the war of secession 
avenged the murder of his Colonel, Elmer 
Husworth, in Alexandria, was in after 
years a member of the congregation of All 
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Souls. At his death he made the church 
a bequest for charities.” This bequest is 
still intact, and the earnings from it are 
annually devoted to various charitable 
undertakings by the church officials. 

In 1877, the First Church was reorgan- 
ized as All Souls Church, and the congre- 
gation moved to their new edifice at 
Fourteenth and L Streets - Northwest, 
though “there was objection on the part 
of some members because of the remote- 
ness of this location.” Rev. Clay Mac- 
Cauley was the first minister of the new 
All Souls, and since his time there have 
been three others: Rush R. Shippen, EB. 
Bradford Leavitt, and the present min- 
ister, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, who has 
served the parish continuously since 1901, 

A long list of prominent and honorable 
hames are given by the author as among 
the members of the Unitarian church. 
Besides those already noted, the author 
refers to former President and now Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft, and “Cab- 
inet Secretaries Webster, Nathan K. 
Hall, George S. Boutwell, William ®. 
Chandler, John D. Long, and John W. 
Weeks.” Among Senators, Charles Sum- 
ner; Hale of New Hampshire; Howe of 
Wisconsin; Fairfield of Maine; Morrill 
of Vermont; Hoar of Massachusetts; 
Moody, Anthony, Allison, Pike, Mason, 
Palmer, Burnside, Burrows, Fletcher, and 
Townsend have been counted among 
the members. There are many members 
who have served their country in the 
House of Representatives; and of the 
Judiciary, the author mentions Associate 
Justices Story and Miller. Many celebri- 
ties in the army and navy as well as in 
the educational and literary world have 
been members of the church and their 
names constitute an interesting list. “But 
not all the members of the Unitarian 
church in Washington have been celebri- 
ties,” comments Mrs. Scudder. She adds 
this-observation: “There has been as well a 
sturdy rank and file who have given time 
and work and thought without stint, and 
money as they were able, to its proper 
maintenance and development.” Many 
charities haye been aided, and among 
these the employment of an instructive 
visiting nurse by the Associated Charities 
has been provided for several years from 
the funds of the church. 

One of the bells cast by Paul Revere 
is among the “heirlooms” possessed by 
All Souls Church. A former minister of 
the church is quoted by Mrs. Scudder as 
follows: , 

Down to 1861 it was rung for public 
purposes. I am informed that it tolled a 
requiem for John Brown on the day of his 
death [December 2, 1859]. Thencefor- 
ward it was denounced by some as an 
abolition bell and in the exciting time of 
1861 its use by the city authorities was 
discontinued. 

In 1909 [adds the author] it was found 
necessary to change the action of the ham- 
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mer, as the side of the bell upon which it 
had struck for ninety years had grown dan- 
gerously thin. Mr. Revere had warranted 
it for one year, with suitable usage. 


Mrs. Scudder says that “by the year 

1909 Unitarian history began to repeat 
itself.” She quotes Mr. Bernard R. Green, 
at the time chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, as saying of the development of the 
church and the limitations of its building, 
“This it has in turn outgrown in the short 
period of about thirty years, keeping pace 
with the modern growth of the city itself, 
and now it must burst its bonds and be 
more adequately housed’ for its third 
period of advancing life.” Mr. Green cor- 
rectly voiced the sentiment of the con- 
gregation, and soon they are found shift- 
ing about for a new site. A portion of 
the ground on which the Chastleton stands 
was purchased and the corner-stone laid 
on February 18, 1913. “Ominous figures,” 
comments the author. The old church at 
Fourteenth and L Streets was torn down, 
and the Buick Building was built on its 
_site. This property was recently sold by 
All Souls Church. The new church build- 
ing at Sixteenth and Harvard Streets is 
another story. It is the dream and the 
goal of Washington Unitarians. 

The congregation worshiped at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre until that place 
was destroyed in the great storm in Janu- 
ary, 1922. The congregation now worships 
in the B. F. Keith Theatre. The auxiliary 
bodies of the church are all remembered, 
and their services to the parent organiza- 
tion properly recognized. 

Concerning Dr. Pierce, Mrs. Scudder has 
much to relate. In one place we find the 
following: 


Dr. Pierce is another of the Unitarian 
ministers whom the legislative department 
of the Government has been pleased to 
eall into its service. He served the United 
States Senate as Chaplain from 1909 to 
1913. In the history of the Unitarian 
Church of Washington, the names of Wil- 
liam Henry Channing and Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce will be associated as preachers and 
as leaders in two great national epochs... . 

The ministry of Dr. Pierce in Washing- 
ton is the longest in the annals of the 
parish. It embraces a little more than 
one-fifth of the century ending November 
11, 1921. . . . The ideal of the early days 
was not lost during the growth of the 
struggling First. Church into the well-or- 
ganized All Souls and in its preservation 
there has developed a sense of spiritual 
kinship among its followers. 


Mrs. Scudder closes her story with this 
sentiment : 


At present, and may it long be so, All 
Souls Unitarian Church stands four-square 
to the world with ‘all the windows of her 
soul wide open to the day’’; which is to 
say that she is ever ready to lend a hand 
in the world’s work, and that she is on 
the watch for new truth, whose coming 
she wili welcome with hospitality. Con- 
scious of the changing order in the thoughts 
of men, she will strive more earnestly to 
justifv her existence by ‘‘translating into 
life’ the two commandments which may be 
called the canons of her faith, viz.: ‘‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength’; and 
the no lss importi nt 1 Thou shit 
jove thy neighbor as thyself,” for she 
believes that ‘upon these hang ail the law 
and the prophets.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Catholics @riestot (Themselves 


The Jesuit weekly America recently printed 
two articles from a correspondent in Europe 
criticising what he called the efforts of 
Protestants in America to get converts from 
among the Catholics of the devastated areas 
of Europe by the indirect means of distribut- 
ing charity to them. The writer, Hugene 
Weare, while he vigorously opposes the al- 
leged proselyting designs, also uncovers short- 
comings in his own church. He says: 


Every Catholic in the United Statés who reads, 
even occasionally, a daily newspaper, knows 
something of the frightful conditions under which 
most Europeans are now forced to live. He knows, 
too, that more than seventy-eight per cent. of 
American Catholics trace their ancestry, within 
one or two generations, back to Europe. He 
knows, if he knows anything, that, in the countries 
where the suffering is greatest, in Poland, Austria, 
Bavaria, Hungary and Ireland, the vast majority 
of the sufferers are Catholics. During the past 
half a dozen years the atmosphere in the United 
States has been electrified with stirring appeals 
to the charity of Americans in aid of the stricken 
of Europe. It is estimated that, since the war, 
more than 300 American societies or organizations 
have been engaged in some form of European relief. 
Not one of them has been a Catholic organization. 
And this in the face of the fact that the vast 
majority of people in Ireland, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Bavaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Jugoslavia are Catholics. It is the 
Catholics who have suffered most during and after 
the war and yet no American Catholic organization 
of any kind has gone among them. Individual 
Catholics have been more than generous to the 
Red Cross, the Hoover Mission and even to the 
Y. M. C. A., but no organized effort of any kind 
has been made by American Catholics to set up a 
society here. The Protestant Mr. Hoover has 
done more in one month in Poland to retain life 

.in the bodies of starving Catholic Poles than all 
the Catholics of all the world have done. 


Cardinal O’Connell of Boston recently 
spoke much to the same point in a recent 
address. 


No Doctrinal Controversy on Radio 


In view of the fast-spreading method of 
broadcasting sermons, the finding of the 
Schenectady, N.Y., Ministerial Association 
is of interest. At a recent meeting it took 
the stand that it was poor taste and that it 
violated the invitation of the radio authori- 
ties to speak on controversial religious sub- 
jects. The ministers said that theological 
questions had for centuries split believers 
in Christianity into numerous factions, and 
had led nowhere but to dissension. The 
clergymen agreed to use only general religious 
themes, with the idea of furthering the re- 
ligious life. Thus another product of in- 
vention promotes the cause of fellowship 
and co-operation. This is the essence of 
liberal religion. 


These Wonderful Methodists 


The Methodists gained 119,000 members 
in the last church year. This brings the 
total membership up to 4,593,540. These 
figures are included in the Methodist Year 

ock for 1922, now ready for distribution 
ther siatistics show that there are 20,517 
preachers, who serve 29,420 churches. There 
are also 56,597 Sunday-schools with 408,998 
officers and teachers and 4,848,091 pupils 


in all departments. The Wichita Area, 
Kansas, presided over by Bishop HE. L. 
Waldorf, has the largest increase in member- 
ship in any single area. The number of 
added members is 12,716. The Centenary 
subscriptions paid in three years were 
$45,243,385. The East Calvary Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., a Negro congregation 
(Rev. C. A. Tindley, pastor), is the largest 
church in Methodism. It has a total member- 
ship of 6,965. The congregation attends 
in three relays on Sunday. The largest 
average ministerial salary is paid in the 
Pittsburgh conference, being $2,207.60. 


How Many Have You Heard? 


The following New York ministers are 
listed by the Philadelphia Ledger as the most 
noted pulpit orators: Rev. Francis P. Duffy 
and Rey. John P. Chadwick (Catholic); Dr. 
William Pierson Merrill, Dr. John Kelman, 
Dr. Dwight W. Wylie, Dr. John Fleming 
Carson, and Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
(Presbyterian); Dr. John R. Straton, Dr. 
Cornelius Woelfkin, and Dr. Frank M. Good- 
child (Baptist); Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, and Dr. 8S. Parkes 
Cadman (Congregationalist); Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton (Universalist); Dr. Ernest M. 
Stires (Episcopalian), The Ledger published 
this list in response to a wide request for in- 
formation regarding the best ministers to 
hear in New York. Why the omission of 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, who ought not to 
be excluded because he is not “regular”? For 
oratory no one surpasses and few equal him. 
He has a great following. 


Ministers, Speak Out! 


A subject which some ministers avoid and 
others treat in a sensational manner has been 
presented by Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, 
pastor of Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, Ill, sensibly and courageously. 
He said what needs to be said by every honest 
preacher: ‘‘What does the sex problem in- 
volve? It involves the relation of men and 
women to one another; the understanding and — 
mastery of the sex instinct; the guarding of the 
new freedom which has come to woman and 
which she has demanded; a fresh appraisal of 
the business and protection of the home; the 
training of children; the form of their educa- 
tion on leaving home; the ideals of social 
pleasure; the knowledge of the time when it 
may be safe for boys and girls to stay out 
late together, and jazz; an appreciation of 
the normal sex instincts for fellowship; a 
sense of the sin of making the home a jail. 
Most of all, the sex problem involves a fresh 
devotion to Christian ideals.” 


\ 


Correction 

Several readers have been quick and 
right to remind the writer of this page that 
Dr. John W. Day has been in St. Louis 
since 1899, and Dr. George R. Dodson 
since 1903. They were not included in 
the list of eighteen ministers who have 
served pastorates in that city for fifteen 
yoars or more, as reported in the issue 
oi January 4. Two things are plainj— 
people read keenly, and a writer has to 
use his wits as well as his typewriter, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Minister and his Church 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In view of the discussion at the Laymen’s Convention in, 
New London last September relating to the freedom of the 
pulpit, the following statement is submitted for what it may 
be worth. 

The statement represents the conclusions reached by the 
Trustees and Minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Berkeley in an informal and friendly discussion on the subject 
of the freedom of the pulpit and its proper restrictions. It 
is an attempt to articulate a principle which is of first im- 
portance, yet attended by considerable perplexity, as indicated, 
for instance, by the report of the Laymen’s Convention. The 
subject was recognized as one in which the personal equation 
plays so large a part as to make an abstract statement diffi- 
cult if not dangerous, but it was also believed that an attempt 
to formulate the principle might be of value in preventing 
unnecessary misunderstandings and unfortunate consequences. 

There having been no necessity for submitting this state- 
ment to a meeting of the Congregation, it is not to be under- 


stood as a vote of the Church. Le. Dusorax: 


Chairman of the Board. 
Roperrt EF. LEAVENS, 
First UnrTarian CHurcuH, Minister. 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


The Law of the Pulpit 


The church is maintained to interpret, guide, and foster 
religion. The minister is a teacher of religion. 

Religion is not simply a part of life. It covers the whole 
of life. It includes every aspect and subject of life. 

Therefore no rule can rightly be laid down excluding any 
subject from religion, or from the pulpit. 

Politics, dealing with public issues, is inextricably inter- 
woven with religion, and to try to separate them is demoraliz- 
ing both to polities and to religion. 

The treatment of a subject in the pulpit is not to be avoided 
because it is unpleasant, or because it will give Sipe: or 
because it is controversial. 

To espouse one side in a public controversy in which there 
is difference of opinion may be a duty, especially when there 
is a moral issue involved. 

The minister is subject to advice on all matters pertaining 
to the use of the pulpit, to correction as to his facts and to 
criticisms as to his opinions and methods. He should not, 
however, be subject to dictation. While he remains as min- 
ister his judgment must be final as to what is fitting to’ be 
discussed in the pulpit and when it is fitting to espouse a cause. 

To speak the truth in love is a law which governs the pul- 
pit. The minister is in honor bound to present the truth as 
he sees it, in a spirit of good-will, and with due respect: to 
the sincerity of others whose opinions differ from his own. He 
is to remember that the pew is as free as the pulpit. 

He is to refrain from teaching any one single doctrine to 
the exclusion of all others or out of proportion to its impor- 
tance as related to the whole scope of religion: The- pulpit 
is not to be used as a platform for advocating any one cause 
at the expense of the higher and larger cause of life as a whole. 

The church service should be made as enlightening, edifying, 
uplifting, and inspiring as it is possible to make it. 

The minister is the employee of the congregation and may 
be dismissed when in the opinion of the congregation his sery- 
ices are detrimental to the best interests of the church. 


-The Third Estate in Religion 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I was very much interested and very much pleased with 
the letter. written by Messrs. Snow and Williams - published 
in Tur CHRISTIAN Register of November 16, “Shall We Call 
Ourselves Liberals?” and also with your appended editorial 
comment. It seems to me worthy of careful consideration. © 

As distinctive branches of the Christian Church, the terms 
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“Roman Catholicism” and “Greek Catholicism” stand for well- 
defined bodies of faith and practice. “Protestantism,” gen- 
erally assumed to be more or less “evangelical” despite minor 
denominational differences, also stands for a more or. less 
uniform body of doctrine, wide divergences from which are 
easily recognizable. 

But there are multitudes of people equally spiritual, intelli- 
gent, high-minded, sincere, who for many reasons find them- 
selves out of sympathy with Christianity as presented by 
either Roman or Greek Catholicism, or by any of the evangeli- 
cal Protestant denominations. By nature or training they are 
liberal, instinctively in sympathy with all spiritual forces 
which make for righteousness, but without organization, and 
without that spiritual leadership which could make of them 
an inestimable power for social service. 

We love our designation “Unitarian,” and revere the memory 
of those great and good men of the past—Channing, Parker, 
and the others—who, proclaiming themselves “Unitarians,” 
gave Unitarianism a great and worthy place in the history 
of American Protestantism. They taught us that Unitarian — 
‘habit of thought” which means, I take it, instinctive sym- 
pathy of mind and heart with everything good and true, and 
bade us “carry on.” 

But “Unitarianism” is a name which, however serviceable 
it may have been as designating a certain branch of the Con- 
gregational Church, is now understood (or misunderstood) as 
the designation of one small sect of Protestants who hold such 
peculiarly heretical and such peculiarly objectionable views 
regarding certain theological dogmas as to put its members 
outside the fellowship of true Christian believers. 

If that is true, would it not be wise for us to bury our name 
“Unitarian” and with it the misapprehensions as to our true 
character which somehow are associated with that name, 
adopt the new name ‘Liberal,’ which is less definitive, and 
seek to enlist with us that “third estate” of all those who are 
neither “Catholic” nor “Protestant,” and that united as “Lib- 
erals’ we may co-operate with our brethren, Catholic and 
Protestant, in the love of God for the service of man? 

L. A. HAMBLEN. 


Rrip@way, Pa. (Life Member A. U: A.) 


We are Bound by Dogma 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Regarding the change of name from “Unitarian” to “Lib- 
eral,’ I have to say that the term “Unitarian” means some- 
thing, but the term “Liberal” means nothing. Free-thinkers 
have been called ‘Liberals,’ and the term might be used about 
any who are not bound by dogma of any sort. But the fact 
is, the Unitarian is bound by the dogma that God is one. That 
dogma was enunciated by Jesus most emphatically, though 
said by the prophets before him. We accept the teachings 
of Jesus. Call them dogmas if you like. Above all other 
teachers he is our leader. We are, above all other denomina- 
tions, Christians. We are not Calvinists, nor Wesleyans, nor 
Lutherans, nor anything but followers of Christ. 

The term “Unitarian” is full of historical meaning. It has 
been clearly defined. It has never been understood better than 
at the present time. Why try to change it now? It has been 
It has an honorable past, and 
has just recently come into new glory, because men haye_ 
seen in it the name for truth. The words of Jesus, “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life,” have acquired a greater 


meaning. The narrow, dogmatic way has grown meaner, and 


far less divine in spiNtual illumination, in contrast to the 
full glory which Jesus has shed upon the Unitarian view. 
What other word will express it so well? I would have no 
objection to calling it “Christian Brotherhood,” or “Family 
of God,” except that these terms, with any other, would re- 
quire defining, and the issuance of a great literature. We 
means. Why change it? What is 
Who started the idea? Does some one want to 


is to all to come in now. Can any one make it any broader? 


“Whosoever will, let him drink of the water of life. 


Norwoop, Ou10. D. W. MILLER. 
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Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes 


The word of the death of Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes on December 22, 1922, came 
as a great shock to friends and co-workers. 
Faithful and kindly in all her relations 

ivate and public, successful and in- 
piring teacher, wise counselor, affection- 
ate friend, Mrs. Noyes had madea large 
place for herself, and her going leaves a 


void that will not be filled. 


She entered with characteristic sympa- 
thy and comprehension into the work of 
ber husband, Dr. William Noyes, up to the 
time of his death in 1915. 
yoted mother and comrade of two sons. 

Her interests were many and varied. 
She followed world questions closely and 
with independence of thought, being quick 
to detect a weak spot, but equally keen 
to see the promise of growth and larger 
service. Constructively critical, she was 
sure to be a stimulating influence on any 
board to which she might belong. She 
liked new and untrodden ways and joy- 
ously hailed a new problem, like that of 
fitting up the house of the Tuckerman 
School at 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, 
where she was the first and only chair- 
man of the house committee as well as a 
trusted director of the School. In the 
Same spirit she served as treasurer of the 
committee and helped plan the nursery 
school which has just-been established 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Edu- 
eation Association at the Ruggles Street 
Neighborhood House, the first of the kind 
to be opened in America. Such a challenge 
she accepted with buoyant courage. She 
was ever loyal to Smith College, her 
Alma Mater, and was a valued trustee 
for several years. 

When Mrs. Noyes in 1907 became treas- 
urer of the National Alliance, as it was 
then called, the investments consisted of 
one bond of $1,000, and the annual work- 
ing budget was less than $5,000. In her 
last annual report the treasurer listed 
stocks and bonds to the amount of 
$119,900 and a yearly working budget of 
$14,500. Although for the last few years a 
special clerk has kept the books, Mrs. Noyes 


held all the details, no smallest item es- 


eaping her notice. She had a genius for 
figures, in which, however, she never be- 
came absorbed to the extent of losing the 
large view of the whole, and she supervised 
the growth on long and safe lines. She 
took her stewardship very seriously. Her 
quick sympathy and understanding heart 
made greatly for the strength of The 
Alliance through encouraging letters and 
words of cheer which were ever ready 
for the branch or individual in need of 
such. She was particularly interested in 
Mme. Loyson’s efforts for L’Enfant de 
France, and when the latter was in this 
country the two became close personal 
friends. 

In the reorganization of Southern mis- 
sionary work this year when The Alli- 
ance has accepted the charge of the Caro- 
lina Schools, Mrs. Noyes was of invaluable 
assistance as treasurer of the committee. 

She had a peculiar aptitude for friend- 
ship and was a “good mixer.’ All who 
were at the Isles of Shoals with her in 
1922 will recall with lasting satisfaction 


her part as presiding officer and animating 


rit of the conference held on Alliance 


She was the de- 
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Day. There was a spontaneity. in her 
friendliness that gave without stint and 
called forth affectionate response. 

She was a faithful member of the First 
Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass., where she had been a 
teacher in the Sunday-school, president of 
the Alliance and active worker in its 
Post-ofice Mission, and member of the 
parish committee. The funeral service, 
simple, sympathetic, was held in that 
church, Sunday, December 24, conducted 
by the minister, Rev. James A. Fairley, 
who spoke of Mrs. Noyes as gifted, noble, 
forward-looking, devoted, kindly, hopeful, 
courageous. W. EH. Henley’s ‘Matri Dilec- 
tissime” was read by request. It might 
have been written for Mrs. Noyes, “mother 
of men,” whose two sons have the deep 
sympathy of many friends. 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force 
Surely has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 
In the sounding labor-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, ~ 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 
If in the paths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing—to us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm. 

©. S. A. 


William Ladd Chaffin, D.D. 


William Ladd Chaffin, D.D., senior min- 
ister of Unity Church, North Easton, 
Mass., died early Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 7, 1923, after a short illness follow- 
ing the death of his wife, Rebecca Huide- 
koper Chaffin, on December 15, 1922. 

Dr. Chaffin was born in Oxford, Me., 
August 16, 1837. His father died when 
the boy was eight months old, and because 
of his mother’s feeble health he was 
adopted at the age of two years by his 
father’s sister, Mrs. Nancy Fessenden, 
who lived in Concord, N.H. As a boy he 
was active in all kinds of games, was 
prominent in dramatics, and ranked well 
as a student. He graduated from the 
high school at sixteen, and after working 
for a couple of years he became an as- 
sistant paymaster on the railroad. In 
the meantime he was a regular attendant 
at the Unitarian church, where the in- 
fluence of Rev. Augustus Woodbury led 
him to turn his thoughts to the ministry 
as a life-work. 

He entered Meadville Theological School 
in the autumn of 1857, with resources 
amounting to $57.25, and his expenses 
the first year were $55.20. During his 
course he acted as sexton of the local 
church, superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, and singer in the choir. His 
future wife was the organist. He gradu- 
ated from Meadville in June, 1861, with 
eight others, of whom Prof. Henry H. 
Barber.is the only one now living. He 
supplied for a month at Detroit, Mich., 
and after that at Manchester, N.H. In 
the meantime he had been called to be 
minister of the Spring Garden Society in 
Philadelphia, Pa., where he began his 
work on April 23, 1862. On August 12, 
1862, he married Miss Rebecca Huide- 
koper Bagley at Meadville, Pa. On Oc- 
tober 17, 1862, he was ordained. 
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When Lee’s army invaded Pennsylva- 
mia, on July 1, 1863, Dr. Chaffin volun- 
teered in Company F, 58th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, and served until August 15, 
when the company was disbanded. 

In 1865 the Spring Garden Society 
found itself not strong enough to build 
a chureh and decided to disband. Dr. 
Chaffin thus concluded his services in 
October of that year. He was soon after 
ealled to the church in Fitchburg, Mass., 
but he strained his heart lifting, and after 
preaching one Sunday, January 7, 1866, 
he was ill for several months, and finally 
resigned on July 14. For over a year he 
was unable to preach, but in the fall 
of 1867 he preached for several Sundays 
in North Easton, Mass., and on January 
1, 1868, he was settled there as minister, 
thus beginning a ministry that was to con- 
tinue for more than fifty-five years. On 
August 26, 1875, the present church build- 
ing, a gift of Oliver Ames, was dedicated, 
and the present parsonage was built in 
1878. About 1880 Dr. Chaffin became a 
trustee of Meadville Theological School 
and rendered active service for many 
years. In 1892, when the Meadville 
Alumni Association was formed, he was 
chosen its secretary and treasurer. In 
May, 1915, Meadville Theological School 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

During these years Dr. Chaffin wrote 
a History of Haston, “A Biographical His- 
tory of Robert Randall and his Descend- 
ants,” “The Chaffins of America,” besides 
serving for twenty-eight years on the 
School Committee of Haston. 

On July 9, 1905, Dr. Chaffin resigned 
because of ill-health, but his resignation 
was not accepted. He was retained as 
senior minister, and Rev. Abram Wyman 
was called to be his associate. On May 
1, 1914, after the death of Mr. Wyman, 
Rev. Fred R. Lewis became associated 
with Dr. Chaffin in the ministry of Unity 
Church.. On January 1, 1918, the fiftieth 
anniversary of his settlement was ob- 
served, and he lived to complete a min- 
istry of fifty-five years and one week. 


The Four-Square Temple 
{The Churchman] 


They are mistaken who think that the 
way to get closer together is to retrace 
our steps trying to get back to a time 
when the divisions among Christians were 
not so great and make a fresh start. An 
agreement to give up what each denomina- 
tion thinks it could spare as a means of 
getting together is probably a vain hope. 
The world never turns back, never lives 
over any part of its past life. The greater 
unity is to be looked for through the con- 
verging of the parts of the Christian army 
in a great forward movement. The differ- 
ent Churches must go on with their ex- 
periences and record of service and what 
they have learned, with adjustments made 
and the gifts of all recognized and used. 
To change the figure we may think of 
the building of a greater house as unlike 
other houses, as the temple which St. John 
has described near the end of the Book 
of the Revelation, whose length, height 
and width are equal. 
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BOOKS OF RELIGION 


A Professor of Books 


Said Emerson: “The colleges, whilst they provide us with libraries, 
furnish no professor of books; and, I think, no chair is so much wanted. In 
a library we are surrounded by many hundreds of dear friends, but they 
are imprisoned by an enchanter in these paper and leathern boxes; and, 
though they know us, and have been waiting two, ten, or twenty centuries 
for us,—some of them;—and are eager to give us a sign, and unbosom them- 
selves, it is the law of their limbo that they must not speak until spoken to. ... 
It seems, then, as if some charitable soul, after losing a great deal of time 
among the false books, and alighting upon a few true ones which made him 
happy and wise, would do a right act in naming those which have been 
bridges or ships to carry him safely over morasses and barren oceans, into 
the heart of sacred cities, into palaces and temples. This would best be 
done by those great masters of books who from time to time appear,—the 
Fabricii, the Seldens, Magliabechis, Scaligers, Mirandolas, Bayles, Johnsons, 
whose eyes sweep the whole horizon of learning. But private readers, read- 
ing purely for love of the book, would serve us by leaving each the shortest 


note of what he found.” 


The Literary Department of THe CuristiAn RuqistTer tries to provide 


just this kind of professorial chair. 


In this chair our reviewers sit by turn. 
They are not, perhaps, Magliabechis, or Bayles. 


But they are, nevertheless, 


men and women of wisdom and understanding. They act under no instruc- 


tions. 


They frankly praise or condemn. 


They read for the love of books, 


and for the hope that burns within them, that among a hundred blanks they 


may find a prize or two. 


case, they leave for us brief notes on what they find. 
we shall lose less time among the false books. 


When they find these prizes they rejoice. 


In any 
If we will be guided, 


Gc, Ry J. 


Democracy and the Church 


THe CHURCH IN AMERICA. By William 
Adams Brown. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.00. ~ 


A better title for this book would have 
been that of its first chapter, ““Democracy 
and the Church.” It does not discuss the 
Church in general in America, but the 
more limited questions: (1) What has 
modern democracy a right to expect of 
the Church? (2) What reason is there 
for believing that the Church will do the 
work which may reasonably be expected 
of it by the forward-looking men and 
women of our generation? 

While the author, at least on the sur- 
face, sympathizes with the modern idea 
that even church religion should stand 
for life, and that more abundant both for 
the individual and for society, yet the 
old idea that a correct and orthodox creed 
is more important holds the underlying 
grip. The ideal of church unity still defi- 
nitely excludes any denomination which 
would in a bold and practical way put 
individual and social character before 
theological creeds. A sharp line -con- 
tinues to be drawn between those who 
would unite men around the spirit of 
Jesus, aS something to be realized vut in 
the life of the world, and those who 
would unite men around a theology about 
Jesus. “If it be asked why Unitarian 
Christians, originally members of the 
Congregational family, still constitute a 
denominational group of their own, the 
answer lies in the field of doctrine. To 
unite with the Unitarians, the Congrega- 
tionalists must sacrifice their present 
close relations with other churches which 


hold strictly to the Trinitarian faith. To 
seek union on terms which would result 
in a new division is a poor way to pro- 
mote the cause of unity.” 

The book contains valuable information 
about church conditions in America. It 
points out and regrets the gulf which 
exists between the moral ideals within 
the church and the unbrotherly practices 
in business and the selfish motives which 
rule in international affairs. It shows 
how the different denominations differ in 
matters of doctrine and of government 
and how these differences make plans for 
unity difficult. But encouraging testimony 
is also given about the increasing at- 


tempts of the churches to understand- 


modern social problems, and their desire 
to co-operate more in church, missionary, 
and social work. 

The question arises: Why is it that a 
book so interesting and informing in its 
separate pages seems to the reviewer so 
disappointing as a whole? The answer 
seems to be that the separate facts are 
not welded together by any great and dar- 
ing spiritual purpose. Human interests 
do not come first with the author, as they 
did with the late Professor Rauschen- 
busch who had had his lips touched with 
a coal from the altar and so was prophet 
as well as professor. The author is only 
a professor in a theological school, more 
interested in teaching his students how 
they may save the Church within the new 
democracy than he is in saving democ- 
racy. He wishes the Church to adjust 
itself sanely and safely to new social con- 
ditions much more than he wishes it to 
control the new conditions. It was in no 
such cautious and timid spirit that the 
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Christian Chureh was founded. It did 
not go forth to adjust itself to a changing 
world, but to conquer and steady that 
world. It did not draw a warning. line 
between “the advocacy of particular po- 
litical measures,” which should be cau- 
tiously avoided, and “the cultivation of 
that spirit of faith and good-will which 
is the condition of any large measure of 
social progress.” The Church triumphant 
was not simply a lubricating system to oil 
the social and political machinery, how- 
ever necessary this may be, but it was 
also a positive and directing force. ' 
A Church more anxious to save itself 
than to save others is not likely to save 
even itself. No change in church machin- 
ery, and no mere increase in book knowl- 
edge about social conditions will help, with- 
out an increase in social seriousness and 
in the fighting spirit. Unless the Church 
is ready to do something sharp and posi- 
tive to get its ideals realized, it cannot 
measure up in practical usefulness to the 
social service organizations or to the so- 
cial reform parties. For these latter do 
not simply say that we should all be broth- 
ers; they say, if bad laws and bad busi- 
ness practices prevent brotherhood, then 
these things are going to be changed. The 
Church needs to catch the bold spirit of 
the prophet, or the world will have no 
more need of the Church. R. 8. L. 


Tardy Knowledge 

Great Punironts. By Rev. Hugh F. Blunt. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

Saint Clement of Alexandria called peni- 
tence “tardy knowledge,” an expressive 
phrase to describe this universal. spiritual 
experience. Dr. Blunt has given us a 
most interesting gallery of portraits of 
the great penitents in history, drawn from 
the standpoint of the earnest Catholic. 
Heroic souls they were in comparison 
with many of us spiritual weaklings! 
They believed that the body must suffer, 
for the sins of the body. For what-was 
the suffering of the body compared with 
the good of the soul? The body was only 
“brother ass,” as Saint Francis called it, 
to carry burdens, to be beaten, to eat little 
and coarsely. The author tells the story 


‘by striking examples all the way from 


the great age of penance, the third and 
fourth centuries, when the “fathers of the 
desert” flourished, down to the twen- 
tieth century, when Joris Karl Huysmans, 
the great French stylist, cleansed his soul 
by the tears of suffering. , 

The book gives us a valuable glimpse of 
a type of religious experience becoming 
more and more rare to-day even within the 
borders of Catholicism. Lamentably rare, 
perhaps, for what the world most needs 
to-day is surely a keen sense of sin. Not 
a morbid sense of sin, such as that which 
led Saint Philip Neri to bewail all his 
life that when he was a boy he had once 
pushed away a little sister who was teas- 
ing him as he read the Psalter, and such 
as that which-led Saint Thomas of Here- 
ford to do penance for seven years because, 
as a young man, he had taken a prop from 
a man’s vineyard to hold*up his window, 
but rather a wholesome sense of short- 
coming and a readiness to make amends. 
“Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand!” That is still the needed message. . 

"0. Bd, 
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The Master Thinker 


Tan Lord or THoucHT: A STUDY OF THD 
PROBLEMS WHICH CONFRONTED Jnusus CHRIST 
AND THE SOLUTION HD OrrnureD. By Lily 
Dougall and Rev. C. W. Hmmett. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

There is a group of writers in Hngland 
whom it is very profitable to read. The 
authors of this volume, together with 
Rey. B. H. Streeter, A. Clutton-Brock and 
Captain Hodfield, have put forth two 
works, entitled The Spirit and Immor- 
tality, which liberal ministers will find 
helpful, and which will suggest many 
fruitful lines of thought resulting in ser- 
mons interesting both to construct 
and to hear. 

The thesis of this book is that 
Jesus was not merely a master of 
the religious life, but that he was 
also a great original genius with 
a balanced philosophy so true and 
Significant that he can be called 
“The Lord of ‘Thought.’ The 
writers aim to show that Jesus 
did not accept the Jewish escha- 
tology of his time, that he did not 
expect a speedy and supernatural 
‘destruction of the world, but that 
he did expect the termination of 
an order of society based on op- 
pression. 

In order to support this view, 
the authors examine the Jewish 
literature current at the beginning 
of the Christian era and compare 
with it the eschatological passages 
in the first three Gospels. 

This is not the place to pro- 
nounce on the success of this 
undertaking. Suffice it to say that 
the investigation is carried on 
with both learning and insight, 
with perfect freedom and the finest 
spirit. The authors believe that to 
Jesus we owe a knowledge of the 
true character of God and the true 
nature of man, that he read the 
secret of life and saw that love 
is the meaning of the world-proc- 
ess. And since this is practically - 


-as well as intellectually the greatest of 


truths, it is but just to speak of him who 
first saw it clearly as “The Lord of 
Thought.” G.. Ree Ds 


Social Statistics 


SociaL WorkK IN THD CHURCHES. By Arthur 
#H. Holt. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $0.60. 

We have twice gone over this book, 
wondering to whom it would appeal and 
just how to appraise its value. It has 
value, such, perhaps, as has the New York 
World Almanac. It is not well digested 
from the literary point of view, and if 
taken up simply to read will be found 
too statistical, too much like a text-book. 
We do not know the author personally, 
but we suspect he has half a ministerial 
and half a business experience, and has 
tried to harmonize these in his presenta- 
tion of the social work now to be done 
by the churches. Classes in welfare 
study, or adult classes in evangelical 
Sunday-schools will find the facts and the 
tables concerning denominational activi- 
ties of use. Young ministers with a pas- 
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sion for. uplift work will also be able to 
get various suggestions more or less prof- 
itable. An appendix on motion pictures 
and stereopticons gives suggestions as to 
how these instruments can be obtained 
and used to greatest advantage. 1. v-N. 


Religious Thought Before Christ 


PROGRESS IN RBLIGION TO THH CHRISTIAN 
Era. By T. R. Glover. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 


An exceedingly valuable group of lec- 
tures for all students of the evolution of 


religion, for they outline the development 
of religious thought in Greek, Roman, 
and Hebrew countries up to the time of 


Christ. The book is the book of a stu- 
dent. Dr. Glover is thus described by one 
who heard the lectures as they were de- 
livered in the Lowell Institute Course at 
Boston, Mass.: ‘““He impresses the listener 
as an intellectual athlete with a surpris- 
ing range of exact information and an 
unusually individualistic method of inter- 
pretation and power of statement. In 
accuracy of observation he is a genius. 
What comes to you in his discourse is 
like the overflow of a reservoir.” He dis- 
cusses Homer and his influence; the be- 
ginnings of Greek criticism, earlier Israel 
and the Hebrew prophets, Plato, . the 
Greek world after Alexander, the Roman 
religion, and the development of religion 
in the Orient through the Roman con- 
quests to the time of Christ. His discus- 
sion of the problem of Moses is as fair 
and reliable as any we have seen; and 
his treatment of that situation is charac- 
teristic of his work throughout the book. 
E. H,. ©. 
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False Postulates 


Unity AND Romn. By Rev. H. 8. Middleton, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

This earnest, honest book beautifully 
illustrates the truth that there is no pos- 
sible solution of a problem when the 
fundamental postulates are wrong. The 
author, discussing the movement toward 
unity and some recent proposals, ignores 
completely modern views of the New 
Testament and of the history of the 
Church. He assumes that Jesus foresaw 
the long ages the world was to endure, 
that he “founded the Church in one defi- 
nite ,way,” that he gave the pri- 
macy of it to Peter, and that its 
organization did not grow up natu- 
rally but was divinely prescribed, 
and that, therefore, our divisions 
are sinful, and, finally, that Prot- 
estant Christianity must learn 
afresh “the lesson of the authority 
of the Catholic Church.” 

The author insists that the ac- 
ceptance of episcopal ordinance 
alone would be futile, and that 
there can be no real unity with 
Rome left out. He also clearly 
portrays the dilemma of the Epis- 
ecopal Chureh. If it makes too 
many concessions to the Protes- 
tants, it will lose its Catholic wing, 
while action acceptable to the lat- 
ter inevitably alienates the former. 
On his principles and with his 
orthodox presuppositions, there is 
no way out. The only help is in 
an entirely different conception of 
the Bible and the Church, as natu- 
ral products of the religious life 
with the authority of their worth, 
and that alone. G. BR. D, 


Drama of the Apocalypse 

Tue LION AND THE LAMB. A DRAMA 
or THE APOCALYPSE. By Thomas Os- 
born. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.75. 

A lucid and popular yet at the 
same time careful and scholarly presenta- 
tion of the results of recent studies of 
apocalyptic literature. The author lays 
especial emphasis on the fact that the pre- 
dictions of the book of Revelation concern 
contemporary conditions and events, per- 
sons and nations, and are not looking to 
any remote future for their fulfillment. 
His admirable sketch of the historic back- 
ground of the world of that day, Roman, 
Greek, and Syrian, is most enlightening 
and convincing. 


Fundamentalism Again 
Tub SEVEN SEALS OF THD APOCALYPSE. By 
C. F. Wimberly, D.D. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


Purporting to unveil past, present, and 
future, this book is offered as a key to the 
book of Revelation, or as an explanation 
of those chapters that follow the letters 
to the churches of Asia. It is an exposi- 
tion, in the light of these chapters, of the 
modern doctrine of premillennialism, the 
most curious doctrine in the history of 
Christianity. F. RS. 
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The Moon is Mine! 


ELEANOR KENLY BACON 


The other night I saw it shine 

On our birch-tree. The moon is mine! 
At least I think it ought to be 

While it is hanging on my tree. 

But later when it rises high 

And beams again up in the sky, 

Where only angels’ feet, have trod— 
Maybe Vl give it back to God! 


The Mingling of the Browns 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


At first the two country Browns found 
Aunt Nan’s apartment fascinating, and 
city ways and experiences so novel that 
they had but two regrets,—first, that Dad 
and Mother were not there too, and sec- 
ond, that the apartment boasted no ele- 
vator. There was nothing to be done 
concerning the first drawback. For Dad 
had gone West to look into a business 
proposition and might decide to locate on 
the Coast—a, possibility that lent a thrill 
of uncertainty to the future. As for the 
second regret, there were ways of getting 
around that. 

Aunt Nan was a book-keeper in a store 
not many blocks distant, and on red-letter 
oceasions she had her young visitors meet 
her for lunch on Saturdays, or arranged 
for them to come down at closing time. 
Then Tom and Eleanor had the thrilling 
privilege of riding up and down in the 
elevator to their hearts’ content, not to 
mention the Adventure of the Magic Stair- 
ease, which Aunt Nan called “esculator.” 

But the newest things get old in time, 
and the shine rubs off novelty. After all, 
the children were orphans for the time, 
and so shy that they had made no friends 
at school. “You look like a couple of 
owls,’ Aunt Nan accused anxiously one 
snowy Saturday morning when she had 
so much business ahead that she could 
not plan to have them at the store. 
“You've been in too much of a ‘Brown 
study’ to know whether we had pancakes 
or ice-cream for breakfast! Don’t dare 
tell me you are homesick!” she begged 
drolly. ‘“What’s on the program for 
to-day? A coasting-bee in the little park?” 

Four solemn black eyes vetoed this sug- 
gestion, but though Aunt Nan had never 
before been responsible for two human 
owls, she was learning fast. 

“Oh, no sled! How stupid of me!” she 
apologized earnestly. “But that’s easily 
remedied.” She consulted her wrist watch. 
“By the time you have the dishes put 
away,” she told the brightening Browns, 
“T shall have visited the store basement 
and selected the liveliest sled there. It 
will come flying to you by the first deliv- 
ery, and I’m sure you may expect it 
around noon. ‘That will give you all 
afternoon to frolic.” 

Just before she darted away—Aunt Nan 
was much like a busy wren—she made 
another suggestion. ‘“‘Why not ask the 
jolly janitor if he objects to a work of art 
in the shape of a snow-man? Better 
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still, make one on the south vacant lot 
and show these city children how it 
should be done. By the way, chicks, why 
not go and see those new children on the 
next floor? That would be jolly.” 

Eleanor and Tom stared blankly at the 
spot where Aunt Nan had stood the min- 
ute previous, where she had so lightly 
given that advice—to go and see perfect 
strangers! Amid her whirling thoughts, 
Eleanor, who reveled in fairy-tales, felt 
as if her aunt had told her to go and 
slay a dragon single-handed, or to face a 
gorgon with none of the safeguards fur- 
nished a wise Perseus. 

“Whew! Ask us to try something 
easier!” Tom broke the silence while his 
sister began to clear the table. “If I even 
tried to speak to them, I’d turn dumb,” 
he confessed ruefully. 

“Yes, and besides, they’d probably turn 
up their noses at us if we tried to make 
friends,” Eleanor sighed. Some thought- 
less children at school had given the 
Browns sadly wrong impressions, that had 
built a barrier yet to be laid low by kind- 
ness and friendliness. 

“Well, let’s make a snow-man,” Tom ad- 
yocated with renewed spirits, “and watch 
out for our new sled.” 

It was a real giant of a snow-man the 
Browns manufactured, and a comical one. 
The jolly janitor offered a broomstick for 
the backbone, and an old cap and corn- 
cob pipe for finishing touches. 

“A hobo! That’s what he is. Looks as 
bad as our old scarecrow at home!” Tom 
was gleeful over their achievement, and it 
added flavor to their efforts to notice that 
two children on the second floor had 
looked out occasionally with great inter- 
est. “You see, they don’t feel friendly,” 
pointed out Tom, “or they’d come down 
and get into the game. Stuck up, like 
the rest,” he added with conviction. 

Hleanor nodded soberly, though secretly 
she had been attracted by the happy face 
.nd primrose bobbed head of the girl. 
She thought of their playmates at home, 
and something like.a small snowball stuck 
in her throat. But just then Tom spied 
a delivery wagon in front, and immedi- 
ately Mr. Snow Hobo found himself de- 
serted. But though they were in the 
apartment in two flirts of a chickadee’s 
tail, they were disappointed. No sled 
came. 

“Tm sure Aunt Nan did her part,” 
Eleanor said bravely. “Maybe the clerk 
didn’t get it on that delivery. Well, it 
just must come early this afternoon,’’ she 
added consolingly. “Let’s fix lunch and 
ut out crumbs and suet on the window- 
sill. It’s such fun to watch the birds.” 

For two hours they did very well amus- 
ing themselves with the birds’ picnic, and 
playing all the jolliest records. Then a 
knock at the door sent them racing. 
“Brown?” queried a big man and banged 
the door after handing Bleanor a square 
box-like parcel that by no stretching of 
hopeful imagination could be a sled. Tom 
had it half open before Dleanor could re- 
cover from the first disappointed shock. 
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“Candy!” gasped Tom, coming to the 
article at last. He opened the box ex- 
citedly, and one glance at its eontents 
left both children puzzled. 

“Marshmallows!” exclaimed Eleanor. 
“Pounds of them. But Aunt Nan never 
said a word about ordering them, and 
you know she mentioned making fudge 
this evening. Why, we have the nuts all 
ready.” 

Tom sampled a fat marshmallow with 
approval, but Bleanor clapped the lid on 
reproachfully. “We'll wait till Aunt Nan 
comes,” she decided. “But, oh, dear, it’s 
two o’clock, and just the time to coast 
while the sun is warm.” 

“Why not telephone Aunt Nan?’ de 
manded Tom, but Eleanor hesitated, dis- 
liking to bother busy Aunt Nan.. Yet the 
prospect of the long hours ahead was dis- 
couraging. Just then voices out in the 
hall caught their attention. One was the 
booming voice of the janitor. 

“No, miss, I never saw anything of a 
package from Bond’s,” he replied to some 
question from above. Then Eleanor heard 
a clear girlish voice persist, “But Daddy 
promised to send out ’most a bushél of 
marshmallows for our party, and they 
haven’t come!” 

The next instant the two Browns fairly 
catapulted into the hall where Eleanor, 
too excited to be shy, called up to the 
primrose bob, “Oh, the deliveryman left 
a lot of marshmallows at our apartment 
and I’m almost sure it’s a mistake!” Then 
incredulously she stammered, “Is—is 
your name Brown?” 

“Yes, Edith Brown. 
is Jack.” 

The janitor exploded into chuckles. 
“Two pairs of young Browns, half light 
and half dark! And I never thought of 
it till now.” 

Edith came running down, followed by 
Jack,.who was as near Tom’s size as two 
beans in a pod. ‘“Jack,’ Edith whirled 
after examining the address on the box 
wrappings, “run and bring down the ad- 
dress on that sled that surprised us this 
morning. I just believe we’re mixed up.” 

“Sled!” burst bomb-like from Tom, 
while Eleanor replied to the question in 
Edith’s blue eyes. ‘We've waited all day 
for a sled our aunt promised to send 
out.” 

Edith laughed gaily. “Well, it’s a regu- 
lar comedy,” she declared as Jack re- 
turned with an addressed wrapper on 
which the apartment number might have 
been either ten or sixteen. 

“The person who made that figure was 
pretty careless,” observed the janitor, 
squinting curiously. “It could be an open- 
faced naught or a six. Take your choice.” 

“Well, it’s plain as a, b, ¢ that they got 
us Browns mixed,” decided Edith mer- 
rily, “You had our marshmallows and 
we had your sled. Come up and get it. 
We wondered why Daddy sent out a sled 
when we had one as good as new.” She 
chattered sociably as the four seampered 
upstairs. “Jack, won’t it be fun to have 
them to the party? And do you go to 
the Alcott School? Good! We'll go with 
you Monday. You see, we only moved 
in, and we hadn’t meant to come for an- 
other week. Jack and I were to give a 
good-by party to our old friends on the 


And my brother 
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south side. So Dad is sending them all 
over in a.truck.” 

“A fun party. Coasting and skating 
in the park,” put in Jack, who felt that 
his sister had held the ball of conversa- 
tion long enough. “With a marshmallow 
roast to wind up with. Isn’t it lucky you 

ot your sled to-day? And we were crazy 

come out and play this morning, when 
we saw your snow-man. But we had to 
help mother get things ready for the 
party, of course.” 

By this time Eleanor and Tom were 
feasting their eyes on their stray prop- 
erty, after meeting pleasant Mrs. Brown, 
who made them feel welcome at once. 
“There are only three columns of Browns 
in the directory,” she laughed, after hear- 
ing of the deliveryman’s exchange. “Still, 
it is a little odd to find two families of 
us under this roof. Now you had better 
get on your wraps,” she told the chatter- 
ing four as the clock chimed the half- 
hour. “The truck-load is due any minute.” 

A prolonged honking announced the ar- 
vival of the south-siders, and there was a 
wild scramble inside. You can imagine 
what a hilarious time followed; and if a 

_ single young Brown, light or dark, looked 
owlish thereafter, nobody recognized the 
symptoms, for they were too busy living 
up to Aunt Nan’s nickname for them— 
“The Brownie Quartette.”’ 
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The Bungalow in the Garden 
EVANGELINE WEIR 


When Nellie came downstairs on the morn- 
ing of her birthday, she found a card among 
her gifts which read, “Please go to the foot 
of the garden and find the present I made 
for you. Uncle James.” 

Nellie had been away on a visit, so she had 
not been in the garden for some days. 

“T wonder what it can be,” she said to 
the little friend who had come home with her. 

Both the girls ran down the garden path, 
but did not see anything which looked like 
a birthday gift. Suddenly Nellie saw a small 
bungalow near the old apple-tree at the end 
of the garden. 

“T wonder how that got into our garden,” 
she said. “It must have been built while I 
was away. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“Tt looks too little for grown people,” her 
friend answered. “It is small enough for a 
playhouse.” 

The bungalow had two windows and a 
door, also asmall porch. Nellie peeped in the 
window and saw that the floor was covered 
with a rug; that there was a small table, 
chairs of wicker, a closet for dishes, and a few 

» pictures on the wall. 

“Tt’s your birthday gift from your uncle,” 
her little friend said, clapping her hands. 
“Here is a card tied to the door. ‘A Happy 
Birthday to Nellie from Uncle James,’ ”-she 
read aloud. 

The girls went inside the little house and 
found the chairs were just the right size and 
the table just the right height for them. 

“TJ am going to have my birthday party 

here,” Nellie said. .‘‘V’ll get Tom to move 
my dolls and dishes in his auto express. 
We'll set the table and then carry down the 
sandwiches, cake, and candy.” 


_ Tom played that he was the expressman. 
b 
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After the Storm 


We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 
No cloud above, no earth below,— 
A universe of sky and snow! 

—J. G. Whittier. 


Sentence Sermon 
The world is ever as we take it, 
And life, dear child, is what we make it. 
—Selected. 


He brought the dolls and their trunks first, 
then moved the china and the dolls’ furni- 
ture while the girls carried the cakes and 
candy for the party. They were very merry 
and thought the little bungalow the nicest 
present they had ever seen. 

The girls covered the table with a cloth, 
then set Nellie’s china dishes upon it,— 
pretty dishes with pink roses on them. 
Mother had given her little girl a set of small 
knives and forks, also a dozen spoons. Next 
they put the cake with the candles on it in 
the center of the table and added dishes of 
candies and a basket full of sandwiches. 

“Tt is all ready but the ice-cream,’’ Nellie 
said, pleased with her work.. “Now we will 
dress the dolls in their white dresses before 
we put on our own party dresses.” 

“Tt is very nice to own your own house and 
never be obliged to move,” her little friend 
told her. 

“You can do just as you please if you own 
your own home,’ Nellie answered. “I am 
thinking of adding a bathroom for the ehil- 
dren. They do get so dirty,’ looking at her 
family of dolls as she spoke. 

When the girls were bathed and dressed 
they went back to the little bungalow to 
receive their friends. Tom took each guest 
to the party in his auto express. They were 
all surprised when he stopped before the 
little house and Nellie came out to meet 
them. All the guests had to look at every 
single thing in the playhouse before they ate 
lunch, and they all wished they had one like 
it. 

Nellie lighted the candles on the cake. 
There were just eight candles and eight girls 
present, and she let each girl blow out a 
candle. 

When it was time for the guests to go home, 
Nellie ’phoned for the expressman to come 
for her guests. While they were waiting for 
Tom, Nellie proposed that they meet in her 
bungalow every Sunday afternoon during the 
summer. 

‘We go to Sunday-school in the morning 
and we have nowhere to go in the afternoon,” 
she said. “Bring your books and cards and 
dolls, and we will read and sing here.” 

The girls thought it a fine idea and all 
promised to come. Tom arrived with his 
express by this time and one by one took the 
little guests through the garden to the house. 

Nellie and her friend washed the dishes 
and put them into the little closet. Then 
they swept the floor, undressed the dolls 
and put them to bed. It was growing dark 
by the time they were through, so they 
locked the little door and went up the garden 
path to the big house. 

“Tt has been a beautiful day,” Nellie said 
to her friend. ‘And Uncle James’s present 
is the nicest any little girl could have.” 
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Child Welfare Lectures 


The National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
announces three illustrated lectures under 
the titles, “Child- Welfare—Hverybody’s 
Business,” “Makers of American Ideals,” 
and “Warfare or Welfare,” for churches, 
schools, and general community gather- 
ings. Hach lecture has fifty colored slides 
and is arranged for use as a special fea- 
ture of a regular program or as a complete 
program for a special meeting. 

“Child Welfare—Everybody’s Business” 
points out that the most effective child- 
welfare endeavors can be promoted in any 
community by the simple device of culti- 
vating the normal child’s natural inclina- 
tions and interests. “Makers of American 
Ideals’ helps young and old to realize 
their debt to those who have striven for 
the establishment of America’s great 
ideals and to inspire them with a resolve 
to pay that debt. ‘Warfare or Welfare” 
tells of the nation’s endeavors for public 
betterment through many agencies, and 
suggests what might be accomplished if a 
part of the money and energy now spent 
for war purposes were to be devoted to 
constructive welfare activities. 


Who is the American Indian? 


New York City has just opened a new 
museum of the American Indian at the 
corner of Broadway and 155th Street. 
There on display are nearly two million 
relics of Indian art collected from tribes 
ranging all the way from the Arctic Circle 
to the southernmost part of South Amer- 
ica. Mr. George Heye of New York, who 
has done most of the work of assembling 
the collection, hopes by thus furnishing 
a means of studying the art and customs 
of American Indians, that. the question 
“Where did the Indian come from?’ may 
find an answer. The much-disputed prob- 
lem is this: Is the American Indian a 
branch of the human race which had its 
origin in the Hastern Hemisphere, perhaps 
crossing to the Western Hemisphere by 
way of the Aleutian Islands, or did it 
perhaps originate independently in the 
Western Hemisphere? There is not suffi- 
cient eyidence on which to base a con- 
clusive answer. Few or no links exist 
which bind together the art and other 
relics of ancient civilizations of America 
to those of Europe and Asia. 


Going or Staying 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


The birds had gathered here and there 
In places high and low, 

With understanding that the time 
Had come for them to go. 


And then Miss Oriole declared 
In her most airy way, 

She’d like to know what winter was, 
And she was going to stay. 


That very night the weather changed, 
A heayy north wind blew, 

That reached her in her cozy bush 
And chilled her through and through. 


When morning came, with altered mind 
She was quite glad to go, 

And all her friends were quick to say, 
“Did we not tell you so?” 
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Community Church Dedicated 


Notable occasion with representative 
speakers—Free of debt 


The new Community Church of New 
York was dedicated Sunday, December 
31, 1922. Reconstruction work began Feb- 
ruary 21, 1922; and the church was 
opened for the first service, Sunday, 
November 5. This society was originally 
the Second Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety in New York, -and was founded 
March 19, 1825. The first building was 
erected at Prince and Mercer Streets, and 
was opened for the firsf service, December 
1, 1826. The building was dedicated De- 
cember 6, 1826, and destroyed by fire, 
Sunday, November 26, 1837. The second 
building, built on Broadway at Waverly 
Place, was dedicated as the Church of 
the Messiah, May 3, 1839. The building 
was sold September 4, 1864. The third 
building was erected on the present site, 
Park Avenue and 34th Street, and was 
dedicated April 2, 1868. It was de- 
stroyed by fire September 11, 1919. The 
dedication of the present building began 
with a morning service conducted by Rev. 
Harvey Dee Brown, one of the ministers. 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes preached the 
sermon of dedication. A hymn written for 
the dedication of the first building by 
William Cullen Bryant was sung: 


Thou, whose unmeasured temple stands 
Built over earth and sea, 

Accept the walls that human hands 
Have raised, O God, to thee. 


And let the Comforter and Friend, 
Thy Holy Spirit, meet 

With those who here in worship bend 
Before thy mercy-seat. 


May they who err be guided here 
To find the better way, 

And they who mourn and they who fear 
Be strengthened as they pray. 


May faith grow firm, and love grow warm, 
And hallowed wishes rise, 

While round these peaceful walls the storm 
Of earth-born passion dies. 


Dinner in the church house followed, 
with Mr. Holmes presiding. Addresses 
were given by Rev. Harvey Dee Brown, 
for the ministers; Melbert B. Cary, for 
the board of trustees; W. V. Brown and 
Mrs. D. D. Ashley, for the building com- 
mittee; William O. Ludlow, for the archi- 
tects; and E. Ethelred Brown, for the 
Harlem Community Church. At 8 P.M. 
there was a platform meeting presided 
over by Rev. John Herman Randall. This 
service was interdenominational and was 
addressed by the following speakers: Dr. 
William P. Merrill of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church; Dr. Perey Stickney Grant 
of the Church of the Ascension; Henry 
Neumann, leader of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Society; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of the 
Free Synagogue; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. A reception and social hour 
followed in the church house, and a 
watch-night service, when on the stroke 
of twelve the congregation sang the Dox- 
ology and Mr. Holmes pronounced the 
benediction. 

A dedicatory hymn written by Mr. 
Holmes and set to music by Clifford 
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Demarest was sung at the morning 
service: 


O Father, for this temple 
Our thanks to thee we raise; 
Our ashes turned to Beauty, 
Our heaviness to Praise. 
The waste anew is builded, 
The desolation healed ; 
Our sacrifice and labor 
By thy great mercy sealed. 


Accept, O Lord, this temple, 
An offering to thee ; 
Make it a sign prophetic 
Of days that yet shall be— 
Its rock-hewn base the Justice 
That holds the stars in awe; 
Its walls the Love triumphant 
That vindicates thy law. 


Here may the quest of knowledge 
Be loos’d of bar and ban; 
Truth be the holy passion 
That mingles man with man. 
Let Freedom like a beacon 
Upon a headland sheer, 
Flame high amid the darkness 
Of bigotry and fear. 
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Let no man here be stranger, 
No heart by hate undone; 

Jew, Gentile, Christian, pagan, 
Negro and white, be one. 

One fellowship of comrades 
In love revealing thee !— 

So comes on earth thy kingdom, 
The world’s community. 


The auditorium seats 1,284 persons, 300 
more than the old chureh. The audito- 
rium itself is not yet complete, as the 
north wall has still to come down for the 
construction of an apse or chancel and 
the installation of a great organ. In addi- 
tion there remains the reconstruction of 
the church house and the remodeling of a 
new building just purchased for the hous- 
ing of the administrative offices. This 
new building adjoins the church house on 
Hast 35th Street. The auditorium was 
dedicated free of debt. In addition, the 
society has pledges amounting to about 
$30,000 to go toward the work still to 
be done. The offerings on the day of the 
dedication reached a total of more than 
$4,500 for the building fund. 


CHURCHES AND PEOPLE 


Rey. F. A. Line was installed at Tulsa, 
Okla., December 10. Rey. C. M. Gray 
preached the installation sermon. Rev. 
W. A. Tuttle was installed at Norton, 
Mass., December 14. 


The following resignations have been 
announced: Rey. J. F. Burkhart from 
Jamestown, N.Y.; Rev. R. H. Cheever 
from Duxbury, Mass.; and Rev. W. M. 
Backus from Redlands, Calif. 


The home of Rey. Joseph N. Pardee, 
Bolton, Mass., was destroyed by fire, Sat- 
urday, January 6. The house, barn, and 
garage were burned. Mr. Pardee’s valu- 
able library, including a number of manu- 
scripts, was entirely destroyed. The loss 
is estimated at $10,000. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for week beginning January 22: 
Monday, Rey. Don Ivan Patch, Arlington; 
Tuesday, Charles H. Park, D.D., Boston; 
Wednesday, Rev. Alfred William Birks, 
Natick; Thursday, Rey. Fred Alban Weil, 
Quincy; Friday, Frank O. Hall, D.D., 
Crane Theological School ; Saturday, musi- 
cal service, Mr. Virgil Garnett Thomson, 
King’s Chapel. 


“One way of strengthening the Fellow- 
ship,” says the Parish Record of Dedham, 
Mass., “is to support the Fellowship paper. 
Your minister would consider it a personal 
favor to have you subscribe to THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and thus keep in 
touch with what our churches are think- 
ing and doing. The knowledge of the ex- 
periments and accomplishments of other 
churches will make our own work easier 
and more effective.” 


Wednesday, January 3, was Laymen’s 
League night at the mission in Worcester, 
Mass. At the invitation of the chapter 
of the League, laymen from several towns 
in Worcester County assembled for dinner 
at the parish house. Despite a severe 


snowstorm, delegates came from Ware and 
Athol, thirty and forty miles away, from 
Sterling, Uxbridge, Gardner, Hopedale, 
and many other towns, to the number of 
about seventy-five. They were greeted by 
155 laymen of the Worcester Chapter. 
Charles H. Strong, president of the 
League, came from New York, and Will- 
iam L. Barnard from Boston, to speak 
at the dinner.. At 7.30 o’clock Dr. Sullivan 
came in to give his message to the laymen. 
The laymen came to give as well as to 
receive, for at the dinner, John M. Thayer, 
(Continued on page 19) 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
scription is renewable. Send the new 
subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 
your paper is renewable. 


e 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
president of the local chapter, received 
$500 from the members of the chapter to 
finish payment on a $1,000 motion-picture 
machine which the local chapter has 


given to the church for 
entertainment purposes. 


educational and 
At eight o’clock 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 
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MORE BARGAINS! 


We must make room for new 


ous and the kind. The urn is a fitting 


memorial. 


A brass plate affixed to the 
-_ base of the column on which the urn is 


mounted bears the following inscription: 


“To the memory of Mrs. 


J. Seott Moore 


died April 27, 1922, affectionately known 


as ‘Mother Tracey’ of 
Home, Boston.” 


the Children’s 


The memorial is the gift 


of her husband, J. Scott Moore. 


The Metropolitan Conference of Unita- 
rian Churches will meet at the Fourth 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., Sun- 


day, January 28. The 


conference . will 


begin at 4 P.M., with an address by Mrs. 
William L. Voigt, “Dr. Capek’s Work in 


Czechoslovakia.” 
session, Harold S. Sloan, 


Following the business 


president of the 


North Jersey Conference, will speak on 
“The Organization of a Conference.” At 
5.30 P.M., motion pictures will be shown, of 
the Laymen’s League convention at Star 
Island, with explanation by Robert S. 
Dawe, Middle Atlantic States secretary 


(Continued on page 20) 


of bill and you will please send me_ without 
extra charge a copy of O “The Reconstruction 
of Religion,” by Ellwood, or O “The Creative 
Christ,” by Drown, or O ‘The Mind in the 
Making,” by Robinson, or O “Christianity and 


Progress,” by Fosdick. 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 


€ 


CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 

of any society in your church 

east of the Mississippi River. 
For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS, 
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THE PILGRIM FATH- 
ERS, by E. Rosalind 
Lee “1D eee 

A WORLD TO MEND, 
by Margaret Sher- 
wood 

MEMORIES, GRAVE 
AND GAY, by Flor- 
ence H. Hall 

ERICK AND SALLY, 
by Johanna Spyri 

THE STORY OF 
RICO, by Johanna 
Spyri 

THE PURITAN TWINS 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
HISTORY OF THE 
PILGRIMS, by Wil- 
liam E. Griffis 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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(Continued from page 19) 
of the League. Rev. Nelson J. Springer 
will open the evening session with an 
address, “My Hxperience in the Use of 


the Drama.” Mr. Dawe will speak on 
“A Campaign for and by the Young 
People.” 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston, Mass., held its fourth regular 
meeting at the First Parish Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Monday, January 15. The 
, Superintendents held a round-table dis- 
cussion on the topic, “The Proper Use of 
Money in and for ‘the-;Church School,” 
at five o’clock. The address in the eve- 
ning was delivered by W. W. Fenn, D.D., 
“The Hard Sayings of Jesus.” The next 
superintendent’s meeting will be held Mon- 
day, February 19. Rev. Hdwin Fairley 
will probably give the address. 


Unity Center, Chicago, which presents 
itself as ‘different from the ordinary 
church not only in the freedom of its 
platform, but in its whole attitude toward 
human life,” will have a course of seven 
addresses on “Patron Saints of Modern 
Life.” by Rev. Edmund H. Reeman. The 
characters will be discussed weekly. The 
lectures began Sunday morning, Janu- 
ary 7, and are as follows: “Elbert Hub- 
bard—Patron Saint of Aggressive Ameri- 
ean Business’; “Mary Baker Eddy and 
Annie Besant—Virgin Marys of Moder- 
nity’; “Thomas Paine and Robert Inger- 
soll—High Priests of Free Thought”; 
“Herbert Spencer—Apostle of Philosophic 
Agnosticism” ; “Theodore Roosevelt—Hero 
of the Forward March”; “Napoleon Bona- 
parte and Kaiser Wilhelm—Kings by Di- 
vine Right’; “Lloyd George and Woodrow 
Wilson—Prophets of Untrod Paths.” 


A number of ministers’ wives in the 
Fellowship can enter the pulpit and preach 
acceptable sermons if the minister is away 
or sick. On a recent Sunday morning, 
Rev. Ernest J. Bowden, Lawrence, Mass., 
being ill, Mrs. Bowden: conducted the 
morning service. She emphasized the 
sacredness of home work. We may 
neglect it in our zeal for social work, but 
the result is inevitably a weak social 
order. ‘The best New Year’s resolution 
is to start anew, as with a fresh, clean 
ecopy-book, remembering the lessons the 
old year has taught, but forgetting the 
discouragements. The New Year offers 
that gift from the great Schoolmaster, 
God. The Young People’s Religious Union 
held a watch-night service, New Year's 
Eve, with an address by the president, 
Paul Sachs, and a half-hour of music with 
Thomas Bevan leading the singing. Miss 
Lily Gaukroger at the piano, and Clarence 
Rogers, violinist. When the bells rang at 
midnight the young people sat in a circle 
and each wished the other a “Happy New 
Year.” Prayer was offered, and, joining 
hands, all sang “Auld Lang Syne.” 


Preliminary recommendations made by 
the committee on serving young people at 
their meeting on December 30 and 31 were 
considered by the executive committee of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League on Janu- 
ary 4, and the seeretary was instructed to 
act upon them, as follows: First, that 
during the Young People’s Campaign, 
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preferably in February, each chapter be 
asked to invite the senior Y. P. R. U., 
or senior young people’s group, of its 
chureh to a joint meeting for the purpose 
of getting acquainted and aiding in their 
campaign, Second, that to each member 
of the League be sent some general com- 
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munication explaining and approving the 

Young People’s Campaign. Third, that 

each chapter president be asked to reply 

to a detailed questionnaire as to the re- 

sults of the Young People’s Campaign in 

his church and that information obtained 
(Continued on page 21) 


defects. 


room more cheerful. 


“THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE” 


We who obtained our education in this much 
boasted American Institution realize it had its 


Its interior was seldom cheerful. 
out in front’’ disturbed the other pupils. 


While preserving its fine spirit of democracy, 
we are trying to overcome, at Proctor, the defects 


of ““The Little Red Schoolhouse.”’ 


To care for our growing needs we must have a 
new recitation hall; we must re-equip our dormi- 
tories to make them homelike. 
a building, you can at least make one student’s 


e 
PROCTOR ACADEMY CAMPAIGN 


- ALMOND H. SMITH, Secretary 
524 LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


““The class 


If you can’t build 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE AROUND THE WORLD 
Per S.S. SAMARIA (20,000 tons) of the Cunard Line 


From New York, January 24, 1923 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE, ETC. 
Per S.S. HOMERIC (33,526 tons) of the White Star Line 


From New York, January 20, 1923 
Under Exclusive Management of 


THOS. COOK & SON 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


LONDON 


PARIS CAIRO 


150 Offices in All Parts of the World 
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be supplied to the committee on serving 
_-—-young people for their future information. 
Fourth, that a graphical chart be pre- 
pared and sent to each chapter for posting 
in the local church, defining the activities 
f the yarious denominational agencies. 


The Sunday-school of Montclair, N.J., 
publishes a paper called Unity Sunday 
School News. It is edited and managed 
L by the pupils. The issue of January 7 
| contains an editorial, school notes, an 
enigma and the answer to an earlier 
enigma. The News is neatly mimeo- 
graphed. Accuracy, dear to the conscience 
of every good editor, is observed. Per- 

sonal items, may we venture to suggest, 
are always good “copy.” 

For the first time since the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League was organized in 1919 
the Council will hold a regular meeting 
at a distance from the source of the 
League’s greatest numerical strength. 
The customary midwinter meeting will be 
held in Detroit, Mich., on Friday, Febru- 
ary 2, during the second week of the De- 

troit preaching mission. Menibers are re- 
quested to arrive in season to attend the 
mission service on the previous evening, 
and thus observe at first hand the League’s 
most important activity. Two sessions 
will be held in the Detroit Athletic Club 
morning and afternoon. In the evening 
those who can arrange to do so, having 
heard Dr. Sullivan the night before, will 
hear his colleague, Rev. Harold BE. B. 
Speight of King’s Chapel, Boston. On the 
following morning, in response to a cordial 
and urgent inyitation from the Outlook 
Chapter, Toledo, Ohio, and the minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, the officers and members of 
the Council will go from Detroit to Toledo 
to attend the laying of the corner-stone 
of the new church in that city. This 
feature of the meeting of the Council is 
-a tribute to the church and to Dr. West- 
wood, who has been permitted by his 
chureh to accept the invitation of the Lay- 
men’s League that he be the colleague of 
Dr. Sullivan in the preaching mission 
which begins in Los Angeles, Calif., on 
February 18. 


The President of the American Unita- 
rian Association, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
leads a very busy life. He filled the 
following appointments in the month of 
December: December 3, morning service 
at Germantown, Pa., and evening service 
at the Baldwin School at Bryn Mawr; 
December 4, ministers’ luncheon, Phila- 
delphia ; December 5 and 6, appointments 

_in New York, including a meeting of the 
committee to consider the next meeting 
of the General Conference and allied so- 
cieties; Sunday, December 10, sermon at 
the rededication of the First Parish 
Chureh, Watertown, Mass.; December 11, 
meetings of the council of the Federation 
of Religious Liberals, of the Church Ex- 
tension Committee, Council of Religious 
Education, and Campaign Committee, ad- 
dressing the Universalist Club in the eve- 

ning; December 12, meeting of the board 

of directors and its committees; Decem- 

ber 13, publication committee meeting; 
‘(Continued on page 22) 
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“OUR TORMENTORS” 


““These young people who torment us, who baffle us, who seem so 
different from ourselves,’’ says President Meiklejohn of Am- 
herst College — 


‘These are our children. 
** Whatever they are they owe to us.”’ 


This is their week —Young People’s Week—the beginning in the 
Unitarian Churches of North America of the intensive for- 
ward campaign ‘‘ by and with young people.”’ 


They will do their part, have no fear. But underline the second 
preposition — 


“WITH Young People.’’ 


CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


From three more letters received last week :— 


T ENJOY THE REGISTER because it keeps 
me in touch with so many of our churches 
and the work they are engaged in. 


The best paper I have ever seen of the kind. 
I look for it weekly. 


If I had thought of not renewing, which I 
hadn’t dreamed of, your “No! Mr. Arbuckle” 
would have shown me that I can’t get along 
without you. 


7 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Enclosed is 9'09 for six months 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tus Curistran RuGIsTER 


16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year Or (check, money order, or cash). Please send Tas Recrstur to 


Name:...ee re Geen nati iiavaioia eialovelecersimisicivicte[. ee (alnlo/4.0 win cjaieje(s\nlbitiAie 0\8is o1a.0'z's\e0]e (tis wis Fitis 
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The public business 
of the NATION is 
the private business 
of every CITIZEN. 


(Continued from page 21) 
Sunday, December 17, sermon at the dedi- 
cation of the window placed in the church 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, in memory of Mrs. 
George A. Thayer; December 18, meeting 
of the executive committee of the National 
Society of Penal Information, and confer- 
ence with the officers of the World Alli- 
ance; December 19, consultation with the 
trustees of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention; December 21, Forefathers’ 
Day address at Plymouth, Mass. On Sun- 
day, December 31, he preached at Ruther- 
ford, N.J., and in the evening gave an 
address at the dedication service of the 
new Community Church, New York. His 
Sunday appointments for January are 
listed as follows: January 7, Appleton 


Chapel, Harvard College; January 14, 
Milton Academy; January 21, Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N.Y.; January 28, 


Founders’ Day address, 
tute, Hampton, Va. 


Hampton Insti- 


The January meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women was held 
Friday, January 5, at the Second Church, 
Brooklyn. Mrs. Robinson, president, was 
in the chair. The subject of the day was 
“Social Service and our Non-English- 
speaking Citizens, How to Teach and 
Make Them Good Americans.” Addresses 
by Rey. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Murdock Clark of Cambridge, Mass., 
and Miss Elizabeth Woodward, director of 
education of non-English-speaking women, 
of New York. A tribute of respect was 
paid Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, treasurer 
of The Alliance for many years. The 
League has pledged itself to raise the $300 
necessary for a new well at Swansboro, 
S.C., the president of each of the twenty- 
five branches forming the League, present 
at this meeting, promising help. The next 
meeting will be at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, Friday, February 2. 


Before an appreciative audience of more 
than six hundred people,.the Sunday- 
school of the First Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., presented the Nativity drama, 
“The Advent of Jesus.” It was a beauti- 
ful and effective pageant, and was pro- 
duced under the capable leadership of 
Louise Pinkney Sooy, dramatic director 
in the Southern Branch of the University 
of California. Each scene was skillfully 
depicted. She was ably assisted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Douglas Donaldson, who de- 
signed the costumes and arranged the 
truly remarkable color schemes. Mr. and 
Mrs. Donaldson are directors of the 
Charnard Art School. The music for this 
annual celebration was in charge of Mrs. 
Bessie Fuhrer Erb, concert-mistress of the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Los 
Angeles, assisted by other members of 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 


RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical oP by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment, 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 

Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.. Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, "MD. 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 
For information apply to the President, 


REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
* F. L. Locke, President. E. A. CuHurcn, Treasurer. 


Excellent dormitory both 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School,‘or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION . 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October, For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des ote Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


that orchestra and by Mrs. Ada Marsh 
Chick, organist of the church. The solo 
parts were given by professionals well 
known in Southern California. The pro- 
cessional of angels and all the speaking 
parts were carried through by nearly one 
hundred pupils of the school. Especially 
beautiful was Mary, depicted by Genevieve 
Leonard. The scenes given were “The 
Annunciation,’ “The Three Wise Men,” 
“Herod's Court,” “The Shepherds,” and 
“The Adoration.” While all were effec- 
tive, perhaps the last made the deepest 
impression. Carols were sung during the 
drama by the children of the schools as 
angels, and solos—‘Watchman, Tell us 
of the Night,” “We Three Kings of Orient 
Are,” “Silent Night’”—were rendered by 
Max Stuart Widdowson, Frederick John 
Schwankozsky, and Helen Mildred Mc- 
Williams. The recessional, “Adeste Fi- 
deles,” concluded a beautiful hour. 


Dean Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry writes that seven 
students are now enrolled, while one other 
has been obliged to drop out for a time 
because of ill-health. He adds: ‘Looking 
toward the future, we have accepted the 
applications of two men who mean to 
enter the school next term, and should say 
there was 50 per cent. chance of two or 


three more at the same time. In my 
eighteen years’ experience here I have 
never at this time of year had so many 
active and promising inquiries as this 
autumn.” President Southworth of Mead- 
ville Theological School writes that four- 
teen men are now studying under Mead- 
ville auspices, while three more students 
are expected to enter at the beginning of 
the winter quarter. The Theological 
School in Harvard University has, out of 
a total enrollment of forty-nine, eight stu- 
dents who are understood to be Unitarians. 


The new church building at Long Beach, 
Calif., was dedicated Friday evening, De- 
cember 8, in the presence of two hundred 
people. The act of dedication by minister 
and people was read after the formal 
transfer of the church edifice had been 
made to and officially accepted by the 

(Continued on page 23) 


Deaths 


BRIGHAM.—In Sterling, Mass., January 5, 
1923, Lucy Forbes Brigham, aged 83 years, 
daughter of the late Joseph L. and Sally G. 
Brigham of Roxbury, Mass. 


CHAFFIN.—In North Easton, Mass., Janu- 
ary 7, 1923, Rev. William Ladd Chaffin, D.D., 
aged 85 years, 4 months, 22 days. 
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trustees. The prayer of dedication was 
given by the minister, Rev. Oliver Jay 
Fairfield, after which all joined in sing- 
ing the hymn of dedication, especially 
written for the occasion by Rey. Seth C. 
a Then followed a letter of welcome 
from the Mayor; the official greetings 
from the American Unitarian Association 
given by Prof. Edward T. Williams of 
Berkeley, a Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. A former min- 
ister, Rev. Francis Watry of Pomona, 
then gave an interesting account of the 
early days of the Long Beach Society, 
following which came a cordial response 
by Dr. Margaret V. Clark of the board 
of trustees. After the benediction, the 
audience adjourned into the large and 
attractive Community Hall where informal 
social greetings were given by Rev. Cora 
Y. Lambert of Chicago, Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt of Pasadena, Rev. Curtis T. Abel 
of Hollywood, and Carl B. Wetherell. 
Hnjoyable music interspersed the program 
during the evening. The members and 
friends of the Long Beach church, with 
the generous help of the American Unita- 
rian Association, after a long, uphill fight 
have finally realized their dream of an 
attractive and adequate building, modern 
in every respect, standing on a finely lo- 
eated corner lot, easily accessible, in one 
of the fastest-growing cities in the coun- 
try. Space does not allow for a detailed 
description. Suffice it to say that the 
auditorium holds 225, the Community Hall 
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nearly 500. The former has comfortable 


‘pews; the latter a fine stage, and kitchen 


facilities. The building with these bare 
necessities was dedicated free of debt. 
There are still many things necessary, 
as carpets, an organ, chairs, and the like. 


H. H. Sawyer, president of the Des 
Moines Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and one of the national vice- 
presidents, has been appointed judge of 
the municipal court of Des Moines by 
Governor Kendall of Iowa. He and an- 
other appointee were selected from thirty- 
five candidates submitted to the Governor 
for consideration. Judge Sawyer is a vet- 
eran of the Spanish-American War, and 
for many years has been a prosecutor for 
the Iowa Anti-Saloon League. He was 
formerly a Methodist minister. 


Saluting the Pacific Unitarian 


Tue Recister takes distinct pleasure in 
noting that the December issue of that 
well-edited and useful organ, the Pacific 
Unitarian, completes its thirty-first year. 
To quote from an editorial: “Some thirty 
years ago it was adopted by the Unita- 


rian Conference and after a referendum 


given its present name and placed in 
charge of the present editor [Mr. Charles 
A. Murdock]. . . . We look back on these 
years of moderate effort with mixed feel- 
ings of regret and rejoicing. We have 
by no means satisfied our ideals nor ac- 
complished what we feel has been impos- 
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sible, but we have enjoyed trying even 
if largely failing. Our faith has been 
confirmed and our respect for human na- 
ture increased. We have found the world 
good, and men and women strong, kind, 
and loving. Looking forward we hope 
for better things——more effective work 
and more help from others. We would 
like to do more editing and less writing. 
Our paper should be more representative 


-of the Pacific Coast and the group of 


workers who occupy its field of service. 
We hope that lessened cost or increased 
income will make possible our former 
size that we may more fully do justice 
to what we represent and the great op- 
portunities of this great West beyond the 
West. The Pacific is the Empire of the 
Future and not the least of its greatness 
must be a broad and deep, and free reli- 
gious life.” 

Through a round generation this jour- 
nal has reported, with zeal and loyalty 
and truth, the life that maketh all things 
new; and Mr. Murdock’s own service has 
sustained the liberal cause without stint 
and with high purpose. He ranks among 
the men in the church who have pressed 
onward without wavering. He was promi- 
nent in the early days when great leaders 
gave eminence to the denomination in 
California; and he survives them with 
unremitting constancy now when there is 
undoubtedly more widespread activity 
and greater expectation for organized 
progress of many churches than at any 
other period. 


THESE CHURCHES WELCOME VISITORS TO CALIFORNIA 


SAN DIEGO 
UNITY SOCIETY, 6th and Cedar Sts. 


school 10 a.m. Services 11 a.m. 


7.30 p.m. Rev. Howard B. Bard, Minister. 


——— 


Sunday- 


Forum Meeting St. 


LOS ANGELES 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 925 So. Flower 
Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. Rev. 
E. Burdette Backus, Minister. 


PASADENA 


OAKLAND 


UNITARIAN MEETING HOUSE, 50 No. Mentor 
Ave. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a. 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt, Minister. 


SANTA BARBARA 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, State St., opposite 
Arlington Hotel. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 
of Worship 11 a.m. Rev. Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D., 
Minister. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 14th and Castro 
Sts. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 1lla.m. Rev. 
Clarence Reed, Minister. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Franklin and 


Geary Sts. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. 
Young People’s Society 6.15 p.m. Henry Pierce 
Library open daily. Rev. C.5.S. Dutton, Minister. 


BERKELEY 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Bancroft Way 
and Dana St. Sunday services at 11 a.m. Chan- 
ning Club (University Students) 7.30 p.m. Organ 
Vespers Fridays at 5.15 p.m. Robert French 
Leayvens, Minister. 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


610-614 PHELAN BUILDING, San Francisco. 
Reading and Writing Room. Library. Information. 
A cordial welcome. 9to 5. Saturdays, 9 to 12. 


PLEASA 


“Tell me,” said the lady to the old 
soldier, ‘“were you cool in battle?” “Cool?” 
said the truthful veteran, ‘‘why I fairly 
shivered.” 


Announcement of a candidate for con- 
stable in Tacoma, Wash.: “If you want to 


be arrested in a courteous, pleasant man- 


ner, elect me.” 


“What have you been doing all sum- 
mer?” “I had a position in my father’s 
office. And you?’:*'“J wasn’t working, 
either.”—Frivol. - a 


Clerk: “Sir, I’d like my salary raised.” 
Boss: “Well, don’t worry. I’ve raised it 
somehow every week so far, haven't I?” 
—New York News. 


“Come right on in, Sam,” the farmer 
ealled out. “He won’t hurt you. You 
know a barking dog never bites.” ‘Sure, 
boss, Ah knows dat, but Ah don’t know 
how soon he’s going to stop barkin’.” 


Tim: “How are you getting along at 
home while your wife’s away?” Jim: 
“Fine. T've reached the height of effi- 
ciency. I can put on my socks now from 
either end.’”—American Mutual Magazine. 

Little Harry: “I wish I were you, 
uncle.” Uncle (who has been invited to 
dinner) : “Why do you wish that, sonny?” 
Little Harry: “Because they don’t punish 
you when you eat with your knife.”— 
Brisbane Mail. 


During a very hot spell a man was 
riding in his Ford with one foot hanging 
out over the door. A small boy, noticing 
this, shouted after him: “Hey, mister! 
Did you lose your other roller skate?”’— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


“Look, Daddy,” said a little six-year- 
old, “I pulled this cornstalk right up all 
by myself.”. “My, but you are strong!” 
said his father. “I guess I am, Daddy. 
The whole world had hold of the other 
end of it.”—Boston Transcript. 


In the diary of a Yale president in 
1789 there were two columns, the one 
scheduling the blessings of his life, and 
the other its sorrows. In the latter col- 
umn he had entered “the increasing wick- 
edness of the world, and the growth of 
Episcopalianism.” 


A story credited to Gladstone: “A cer- 
tain Damascus Jew presented himself at 
the British Consulate and asked for Brit- 
ish protection on the ground that he was 
a Protestant. ‘How so?’ they asked, 
“Why do you eall yourself a Protestant?’ 
‘I eat pork,’ was the answer, ‘and I don’t 
believe in God.’ ” 


Bishop Bloomfield confesses that, as a 
country curate he thought very highly of a 
sermon he had preached on ‘Atheism,’ 
and was so imprudent as to ask a farmer 
with whom he had walked from church 
how it struck him. “Well, sir,” he replied, 
“for all you did say, and no doubt it was 
very clever, I still believe there is a God.” 


A freshman in William Jewell College 
was called as a witness. He mumbled 
his words so that the stenographer could 
not hear him. The judge told him to turn 
around, face the stenographer, and speak 
plainly. “Speak to the stenographer,” the 
prosecutor said sternly. ‘‘How do you do,” 
said the young man, as he rose and bowed 
deeply. 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


$10,000 
each year 


is needed from generous churches, societies and 
individuals, 


GIVE US THIS «+ 


and with endowment fund income we can push 
pension above $400, 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 
Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham and Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 
Rey. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ou sos, BOSTON. 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsbirel: Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 
e 
MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EIGHT DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


THE REGISTER’S Holiday Book Offer 
for new subscribers, including eight excep- 
tional recent books, is open until Jan. 31. 
1. BABBITT, by Sinclair Lewis 

2. WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA, by 
G. K. Chesterton 

3. WISE MEN FROM THE EAST. 
AND FROM THE WEST, by Abra- 
ham Mitrie Rihbany 

4. THE PRIEST, by William Lau- 


rence Sullivan 


5. OLD BOSTON IN COLONIAL 
DAYS, by Mary Caroline Crawford 


6. THE STORY OF OUR CON- 
STITUTION, by Eva March Tappan 


7. THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce 

8. GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS, by 
Caroline Ticknor 


Full details may be found on page 23 of 
the issues of November 30, December 7 
and 14, or a postal card request will bring 
promptly a descriptive folder. Write for 
yours to-day. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Holiday Book Department 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper. service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 
noon service, 12—12.30. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1680), Rev. Adelbert Ts 


Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. Subject, ‘The "Nemesis of 
Choice.” All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey, Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Subject, “Man a Mystery to 
Himself.”’ Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649) 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., morning 
service, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON. (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles BE. Park, D,D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. Vespers on 
Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November to 
Easter. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold BE. B. Speight, Ministers, 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson 
organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 A.M. Morning Prayer with ser- 
mon by President W. H. P. Faunce, Brown 
University, 11 a.m. Open daily 9-12. Noon 
service daily except holidays. 
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Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses; Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


